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CAPITAL £300,000 IN £5 SHARES 
Motor Parcels Delivery Vans. Motor Vans for Local Boards. 
Motor Railway Vans. Motor Furniture Vans. 

Motor Drays. Motor Post Office Vans. 
Motor Tradesmen’s Vans. &e., &e., &e. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DR. NANSEN’S VISIT. 

If Dr. Nansen had been one of ourselves, we really could 
not have made more of him than we have been doing. 
His welcome in London has been of the heartiest sort, and 
he is sure to find it continued in the provinces. It is not 
always that we take a man of foreign blood to the national 
bosom. When we do make an exception, we are thorough; 
only many people would say that Nansen is hardly to be 
thought a foreigner. The allusion, of course, is twofold. 
He is of a race whose blood we have, in a measure, our- 
selves, and his name, his personality, and his Arctic works 
have become matters of everyday familiarity to us. He 
struck the note of kinship himself when he declared, in 
effect, in one of his speeches, ‘‘ If I have been able to do 
anything it is because I have studied well your English 
explorers of the Polar regions.” ; 

This was at the dinner given in his honour by the 
learned members of the Royal Societies Club. The affair 
took place at the excellent quarters in St. James’s Street, 
where the savants meet to smoke the peace-pipe; and, to be 
quite precise, the date was Friday, Feb. 5, the hour of 
foregathering 7 p.m. Dr. Nansen is a man of method and 
accuracy, and he was present in ample time to see eyen 
the early guests arrive, and to give 
them, when Sir Clements Markham 
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FLOODS IN THE THAMES VALLEY. 
Heavy rains in the latter days of last week all over the 
southern parts of Great Britain caused extensive floods in 
the valleys and the low-lying districts. On the Thames 
about Maidenhead, Windsor and Eton, and Hampton 
Court, large tracts of land were inundated. Much damage 
and inconvenience from a similar cause took place on the 
Leam and Avon, in Warwickshire, the Lea, in Hertford- 
shire, the Roding, in Essex, the Waveney, and other rivers 
of Suffolk and Norfolk, and the Welland and Nene, in the 
Fen country. ‘The river at Windsor bridge on Tuesday 
evening was five feet above its usual level in summer; 
Eton was flooded, and much of the Windsor Home Ll’ark. 


THE LOFOTEN FISHING SEASON. 
The great Norwegian cod fishery season is now in full 
swing, and the whole appearance of the archipelago 
known as the Lofoten Islands, off the North Cape, has 
undergone its annual change from the desolation of its 
summer state to the life and bustle of the fishing 
season. The island scenery is thronged with the tem- 
porary wooden huts of the fishermen, and the water is 
alive with the boats of fisherfolk and traders come to 
purchase. The permanent population of the archipelago 
numbers but some four thousand souls, but for 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

‘““THE DAUGHTERS OF BABYLON,” AT THE LYRIC 
That ‘‘ The Daughters of Babylon” is a success, from the 
spectacular point of view, appr ars to be generally admitted. 
All who have witnessed the play, the uncritical as well as 
} 


the critical, unite in praising the scenery, the dresses, the 


appointments, and the general grouping of the super- 
numeraries. Mr. Wilson Barrett has chosen for his play a 
victuresque period and place; he has contrived to get for 
fis story a background which in itself is a delight. Messrs, 
Telbin, Hann, and Ryan have supplied him with a series 
of *‘ landscapes” and * interiors” which in the matter of 
beauty could not be surpassed ; and his own good taste and 
judgment has guided him in the successful choice of other 
pictorial enhancements. Mr. Barrett is, moreover, a past- 
master in the art of effective stage-management, and the 
total result is a succession of scenes which well deserve 
the rapturous applause that they obtain. 

But how about the play itself—the action, the charac- 
terisation, the diction, the atmosphere of the work? Well, 
in these respects, those who go to the Lyric Theatre during 
the run of the new piece must not expect too much. They 
must not look for anything more than an ordinarily inter- 
esting, well-presented drama. Mr. Darrett’s personae belong 
to the ancient world, but their words and deeds are some- 

what modern. What plot there is is 
based upon an old Jewish law which 
condemned to death the woman who 





had done the same, a hearty grip 
of the hand. There is no talking 
of the crowd of scientists who 
thus offered congratulations to the 
explorer, and, indeed, everything 
that is best in our public life was 
represented. 

A word as to how Dr. Nansen 
looked then and at other times, and 
it might be a brief word, for he just 
looked himself. He may be a shade 
under or a shade over six feet; but 
either way, he is a fine fellow. His 
loosely knit frame be‘okens perfect 
elasticity combined with the rugged 
strength of some hard-wood tree. 
Seeing him, with his broad shoulders, 
his long grasp of arm, and _ his 
clean-cut loins, one could fancy 
it was only such a fizure that 
could cross Greenland on _ foot, 
or accomplish the terrible sledge 
journey with Johansen. Thoughtful 
blue eyes sit in a face which tells at 
once of a kind heart, of generous 
thoughts, and of a _ resolution as 
irresistible as the oncoming of an 
Arctic berg. The evening dress which 
a high civilisation makes compulsory, 
the Norwegian Order of St. Olaf 
glittering on the left breast, perhaps 
the red riband of the order hanging 
from the shoulder—that is Dr. 
Nansen as thousands have got sight 
of him, say at the great Albert 
Hall meeting. 

Here was really the outstanding 
event of his visit, for it was ths 
social note that held sway alike when 
he was the guest of the Royal 
Societies Club and of the Savage 
Club on the following evening. 
The Albert Hall gathering—which 
brought him to Monday evening 
implied something more serious than 
that lightsome chat as to the com- 
plete Savage he had been in appear- 
ance less than a year ago, more serious 
even than the scratching of his sig- 
nature anew on the walls of the 
widely known wigwam of Adelphi 
Terrace. At the Albert Hall Dr. 
Nansen was under the official 
auspices of the Geographical Society, 
and his lecture was a set account 
of his expedition rendered to the 
geographers. Such an audience is 
only drawn together once in a 
while—for example, when a Stanley 
returns from ‘‘ Darkest Africa” or, 
on the other hand, when a Patti sings. The Prince of 
Wales was there, and so were the Duke and Duchess of 
York. There wasa whole row of the diplomats who are 
accredited to the Court of St. James’s, and our own Arctic 
travellers made a goodly quorum. Certainly it was a 
notable picture, and one not readily to be forgotten. 

As is well known by this time, Dr. Nansen speaks 
English with easy fluency, and with only an accent 
sufficient to give piquancy to his speech. He told the 
story of his expedition in a simple and modest way, which 
made every listener a friend and something of a hero- 
worshipper. Often in a single sentence he succeeded in 
conveying that sense of Arctic scenery and life which 
explorers find so elusive when they sit down with pen 
in hand. ‘These Polar regions,” one touch of description 
ran, ‘‘ with the moon travelling on its way through the 
silent night, make you think you have left this globe 
and gone to some strange world where there is nothing 
but marble and white snow.” Again, people were 
keenly touched by the extract from his diary in which he 
had set down Christmas as it was being celebrated at home 
and the Christmas of desolation and bears’ meat three times 
a day that waited on himself and Johansen. All in the 
Albert Hall agreed that Dr. Nansen had richly earned the 
special gold medal with which the Prince of Wales presented 
him on behalf of the Geographical Society. 

In the welcome extended to the explorer Mrs. Nansen 
and Lieutenant Scott-Hansen have shared. There is no 
need to speak of the private hospitality showered upon the 
party, but mention might be made of the lectures at the 
St. James’s Hall. They actively opened the Nansen 
lecturing tour. 
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the first three and a half months of the year a 
population of from fifteen to twenty thousand fishers 
swarm around the Lofoten Islands, with boats, tackle, 
and provisions brought from all the coasts of the northern 
half of Norway. ‘The season’s yield of cod-fish is generally 
upwards of 30,000,000. The Lofoten Islands are also 
noted, though in a less degree, for their herring fishery 
and eider preserves. 
THE INDIAN FAMINE. 

There has been no material change in the aspect of 
affairs in India, but the Famine Fund is being daily 
enlarged by handsome contributions. The distress 1s sadly 
on the increase, as is inevitable at such a time. Prices 
of grain at the local markets are probably the most 
accurate indication of the degree of distress prevailing 
over an extensive district, and are better worth recording 
than the numbers of persons receiving Government relief, 
accompanied with nominal or real employment at the 
Government works, daily reported by telegraph, these lists 
including, of course, a majority of helpless people, women 
and children, the aged, sick, and infirm, who could not do 
any work that might be found for them. But the Govern- 
ment returns for last week show a total of nearly two 
millions and a half people, altogether, being thus main- 
tained at the public cost; in the North-West Provinces 
1,254,000 ; in the Bombay Presidency 327,000; in Bengal 
339,000; in the Punjab 97,000; in the Central Provinces 
280,000; in Rajputana 25,000; in the territories under the 
Central India Political Agency 69,000; and some also in 
the Madras Presidency and in Burma. Rain had fallen, 
however, and the prices of grain were tending to decline. 


proved faithless to her  betrothal 
vows. But though this enactment 
furnishes the climax of the play, the 
greater part of the action is of a 
kind sufficiently familiar, The grace- 
ful Elna, betrothed to the hypo- 
critical Jediah, prefers to him his 
handsome brother Lemuel. Lemuel, 
discreetly leaving the plains for 

Babylonia, is followed by Elna in 
male attire. Elna attracts the notice 
of the profligate Alorus, while 
Lemuel is passionately pursued by 
the voluptuous Ishtah. In the end, 
Alorus and Ishtah both repent them 
of their wickedness, and the accu- 
sing Jediah being shown to be him- 
self a sinner, Elna is allowed to ally 
herself to the man she loves and who 
loves her. 

All this is simple enough, and 
will please the simple palate. But 
it is not particularly rousing, and 
it is not set forth with any special 
literary force or finish. The dialogue 
is not striking, and on the first 
night certainly there was too much 
of it. Let us hope (and, indeed, we 
may assume) that since then a good 
deal of the talk has been suppressed. 
Meanwhile Mr. Barrett, as his own 
Lemuel, Miss Maud Jefferies as Elna, 
Miss Lily Hanbury as Ishtah, Mr. 
McLeay as Jediah, and Mr. Man- 
ning as Alorus, are all excellently 
fitted for their réles, which they 
render with clearness and directness. 
These players have, of course, the 
defects of their qualities, but they 
do excellently what is asked from 
them. Several of the minor cha- 
racters—such as those undertaken 
by Mr. Charles Hudson and Miss 
Daisy Belmore—are also yery suit- 
ably sustained. 

‘*SWEET NANCY,” AT THE COURT. 
The first and last impression of 
**Sweet Nancy,” as revived at the 
Court Theatre by Miss Annie 
Hughes, is that of fascinating fresh- 
ness. Since Mr. Buchanan’s adapt- 
ation of Miss Rhoda Broughton’s 
story first appeared even years ago, 
stage literature has seen many a 
change, librating between the sombre 
and the silly; and you may decide 
that ‘‘ Sweet Nancy” is fresh solely 
by reason of contrast. Even if it 
is a fairy tale, it is far more vivid than many a 
sombre transcript from life, because it is presented by 
the players one and all with the most diverting con- 
viction and vivacity. We have had far too little of Miss 
Annie Hughes for many a day. The fashion that 
followed the plays in which she first proved herself 
to be a rare comédienne whittled her art into nothing- 
ness and relegated her to insignificant parts. But 
in ‘*Sweet Nancy” she has elbow-room, and delights 
us as very few of the younger actresses can do. 
Following ‘fast in her footsteps is Miss Leatrice 
Ferrar, who makes Tow Tow the drollest maiden con- 
ceivable. Mr. Edmund Maurice is excellent as Sir Roger 
Tempest, and Mr. Martin Harvey is remarkably real as 
Algy Gray, the bumptious cadet. Indeed, the whole 
company act together with verve, and complete a 
perfect illusion. The piece is preceded by “A Bit 
of Old Chelsea,” a one-act play by Mrs. Oscar Beringer. 
Telling the incident of how a fainting flower-girl was 
brought home by Jack Hillier on the eve of his wedding, it 
is a trifle risky ; but as played by Miss Annie Hughes, the 
flower-girl, nick-named ‘‘ Saucers,” becomes an artistic 
creation, half humorous, half pathetic, that none can cavil 
at. Here again Mr. Martin Harvey excelled himself as 
Hillier’s brother artist, nick-named ‘‘ the Sinner”; for he 
played a carousal scene with rare tact and with ‘the 
heartiest conviction, though Mr. Edmund Maurice is 
somewhat stiff as the artist himself. In short, the Court 
bill is one of the most entertaining in all London at this 
moment. It is thoroughly diverting, using the adjective 
in its fine old-fashioned sense, and ought to insure Miss 
Annie Hughes success in her start as a manageress, 








SURPRISING A HERD IN A 


SO DEAD AS HE SEEMED. 
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DR. NANSEN PRESENTED WITH THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S GOLD MEDAL BY THE PRINCE OF WALES AT THE ALBERT HALL. 


Facsmice or A Sxetcu py Mr. Merton Prior. 


‘*It is my high privilege to have been asked, as vice - patron of the Royal Geographical Society, to give you, in the name of that Society, a special gold medal, which has been struck 
to commemorate this occasion..’—Tur Prince or WALES. 











OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 
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t \ f What makes a mar em ve l 
t vis lis having mixed early life 
ne f « mi the ld ve, § that ] 
for t ! temporari Phis, fortunat I for- 
t own cast nd my having be personal 
t vith De Qu y and Miss Mitford, fo tar 
! ibt pear a patriarch St t l 
1 t other day to read in a I 
! i | some deta mor r | correct, 
er, entitled \ Link with t Past. 
] ] ed atom f in that } t but had 
ited it with survivors of the battle of Trafalgar, 
or at events of Waterloo, in neither of which actions 
I have ever pretended to have taken part. I am 


quite old enough, but really nothing of this kind—I am 


simply maturing like a peach on a wall—and, moreover, I 
am not at all fitted for the réle in question. It is de riqueur 
to contrast the Present 


: 
with Links with the Past, I notice, 


it unfavourably, which is contrary to my sentiments. 
On the other hand, I take great interest in the Links; I like 
to hear them speak of ‘ unhappy far-off things” with an 
undeserved, perhaps, yet not unbecoming regret. In thei 
in touch with that departed 


The dead and they are 


presence we seem almost 
generation to which they belong. 


well nigh one. 


A curious discovery of a Link with the Past has just 
been made in the case of Mrs. Hall, the last survivor of 
the family of Green whose purents perished in a snow- 
storm between Langdale and Grasmere so long ago as 
ISOS, Their story lives in the amber of Wordsworth’s 
verse and De Quincey’s prose, I remember speaking to 
the latter about it in my youth, when every subject con- 
nected with the Lake Country was interesting tome. ‘The 
being ‘*smoored” in the snow is, unhappily, not a rare 
occurrence in the district ; but as De Quincey explains, it 
was ‘‘the long concealment that rested on the parents’ fate, 
pity for the helpless condition of the snowed-up children, 
so young, so instantaneously made desolate, and their salva- 
tion by the prudence and timely exertions of a little girl of 
nine years old”’ which excited public feeling so painfully. 
She was the eldest of six children, and on the third day 
managed to make her way through the snowdrfts and get 
assistance. ‘The search for the lost parents pursued for 
days by the dalesmen is admirably described in the ‘‘ Early 
Memorials of Grasmere.” Mrs. Hall was the youngest of 
the bereaved ones. 


A hygienic philosopher has been warning the world, and 
especially those who are new to it, against that headlong haste 
to which in these days competition and other forces are a 
great temptation. ‘‘It is become,” he justly says, ‘‘a 
matter of the first necessity to keep a cool head, and not to 
lose control of our own lives.”’ Stripped of its vagueness 
the advice seems to be directed against impulsive action, 
the desire to get things over, and hasty resolutions as to 
conduct. This is very well for some people; on the other 
hand, there are persons to whom suspense is a harder 
thing to bear than misfortune. Dickens was a striking 
example of this. His biographer tells us how much he lost 
from this attribute. He always preferred to take less for 
what he had to dispose of than to await events, even if they 
would obviously lead to his benefit. In giving advice one 
should consider character. These impatient spirits may 
lose something, but the waiting for better things exhausts 
their nervous systems. ‘‘ Everything comes to him who 
waits” is a good axiom, but it needs the addition ‘long 
enough”’; and it is this duration that in many cases wears 


the heart out. 


In the ‘‘ Story of the Weather” recently published, a 
very proper tribute is paid to the late Admiral Fitzroy, 
whose forecasts and warnings have been of such great 
service to our maritime population. It also mentions the 
ridicule with which they were received by those who ought 
to have known better, and who often paid for their 
incredulity with their lives. Even among naval officers 
there were some, in the early days of the system, who 
made light of it. I remember at a dinner-party one being 
asked what he thought of the new storm-signals, who 
replied that he had good reason for admiring them. ‘I 
was coming over from America,” he said, ‘‘ with two of the 
greatest bores I ever met with, and when we got to Queens- 
town found the cone up. They intended to come on with 
us, but being bad sailors they got off there, and finished 
their journey by land. It was beautiful weather, and the 
sea as calm as a duck-pond; but there was not one of 
the passengers who did not bless Captain Fitzroy’s cone.” 
As a matter of fact, however, even in the commencement 
of the system, 75 per cent. of the storm warnings ‘“‘ came 
off,” while at the present time their correctness averages 
90 per cent. Their reputation has, nevertheless, been 
established in the teeth of much opposition, since pro- 
fessional persons in every trade differ from the Athenians 
of old in not liking any new thing. 
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\ policeman’s life, the poet tells us, is not a happy one, 


Thi rt t f ] 
i i pportul es 


not given to everybody. A Cricklewood con- 

lately taken advantage of this, and thereby 
r umended himself to every lover of humanity and 
poetic justic He met with a coster driving a donkey 
exhausted with fatigue and covered with sores, and made 
the man unharness the poor animal and drag the cart 
himself to the nearest police station. No doubt people 
will be found to say he ‘exceeded his duty”; there are 
judges—but not good ones—who pique themselves on 


administering the law, and are cautious not to strain it, 
at all events, on the side of justice and good feeling: an 
Eastern Cadi, with his rough and ready methods of doing 
right, knows his business better than they do. This excel- 
lent policeman cannot, I suppose, be elevated to the Bench: 
it would be too great a step in the way of promotion ; but 


something better than a good mark in an office-book ought 


certainly to be given to him. 


The ways of the Circumlocution Office are not, it is 
understood, confined to the subject of patents, but are 
even whispered, by those who are forbidden by the regula- 
tions of the service to speak aloud, to prevail in the War 
Department. One of these gentlemen has even ventured 
to issue a very interesting report on ‘Red Tape and Rat 
Traps,” that happily illustrates the way in which business 
including army clothing is carried on at the War 
Office 


Within 1000 miles of P was a store in which a large 
quantity of military clothing was kept, pending emergencies ; 
and to keep down the rats there was a cat, for which a small 
subsistence allowance was drawn monthly. Retrenchment, 
however, was the order of the day, and the officer in charge 
was directed to indent for ‘Traps, rat; wire, galvanised, 
Mark I.,”’ in the proportion of one to every hundred suits of 
clothing. 

The number of traps, according to the above proportion, 
was found to be 19°3, and accordingly 20 traps were demanded. 

The indent came back with one trap disallowed, but by 
way of consolation it was stated ‘‘ that fractions of a trap 
exceeding *5 would be considered as a whole trap.’’ 

Thereupon the officer in charge of the clothing store 
pointed out that the odd 33 suits of clothing would be at 
the mercy of the rats, but without avail. 

The 19 traps duly arrived, and a return, “ Army Form, 
X 1063,’’ was ordered to be submitted monthly. 

The return in question was arranged in birdcage form, and 
was a masterpiece of its kind, showing at a glance the amount 
of clothing in store, the cubic measurements of each room, the 
number of traps on hand, and the number of rats caught each 
day. Mice were to be shown under ‘‘ Remarks.’’ ‘The per- 
centage of rats caught to suits of clothing and of rats to traps 
was to be marginally noted. 

As it was feared that the officer in charge of the clothing 
store might endeavour to take credit for mice as rats, the 
measurements of the animals caught were ordered to be 
inserted, and the officer in charge was authorised to demand 
‘a suitable service measuring-rod for the purpose.’’ 

The monthly returns showed several suits of clothing 
destroyed by rats. 

None but men of superior intelligence were to be permitted 
to touch the traps, and a warrant officer was to be struck off 
duty and detailed to instruct them. A return was to be sub- 
mitted monthly, showing the number of men instructed. 

In selecting the warrant officer the claims of a man who 
had caught bandicoots in India were ignored, and the oppor- 
tunity of infusing fresh blood into this important service was 
neglected. 

The grievance was duly aired in a weekly contemporary. 

The authorities were reluctantly compelled to admit ‘ that 
the traps had not answered their expectations, and that there 
appeared to be no fault either in the traps themselves or the 
setting,’’ and inquired incidentally what bait was used. 

The officer in charge of the clothing store pointed out that 
no allowance was made for bait in the regulations, and that he 
could not be expected to provide it out of his own pocket. 

In the end the cat was reintroduced into the service, and 
was ‘‘to be strictly adhered to for the purpose of catching 
rits.”’ The traps were ordered to be retained ‘‘ for instruc- 
tional purposes only.’’ 


It was only the other day that we had to congratulate 
the United States upon having the most juvenile surgeon 
in the world. Clergymen do not seem to ‘‘ rule,” as they 
say in the City, quite so young there; but ten years old is 
not an advanced age for divines. The Rev. Henry Banta 
(not Banter, as one would think), of North Carolina, was 
converted at nine and ordained pastor at eleven, and ‘‘ his 
ministry,” we are told, ‘is very successful.” He is even 
described as ‘‘a powerful preacher,” though, “from his 
appearance, he would never give the idea of holding a 
position of authority in a vast congregation.” This one 
can imagine; and, indeed, if he occupies an ordinary 
pulpit, one wonders how he puts in an appearance at all. 
We have had boy bishops in the Old World, and even juvenile 
clergymen. Jénelon distinguished himself so much at the 
college of Cambray that he was permitted to hold forth at 
the age of fifteen, and we read that his first sermon had an 
extraordinary success; the same is recorded of Bossuet ; 
but Master Banta is only twelve, so may be said (if the 
language of sport can be applied to such a subject) to have 
gone three better. 


The Rev. Master Banta is not, probably, affected with 
bashfulness. He would have little sympathy with a 
divine who has lately died, one is sorry to read, in a 
Welsh workhouse, a martyr to shyness. He was ordained 
when a young man, but was so painfully shy that he 
could never prevail upon himself to read the service—not 
the marriage service, which has some uncompromising 
paragraphs, but any service. To speak in public is as 
alarming to me as tiger-hunting: the whirling head, the 
shaking knees, the misty sight, and a complete absence 
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of anything to say ure its ordinary concomitants; but I 
think I could give a reading for a charitable object—that 
is, if I were well paid for it. The poor fellow in question, 
Some good folks 
made a subscription for him which would have enabled 
the aspiration of his life—but 
he preferred the workhouse. 
will find, let us hope, someone to speak for him. 


however, was not equal even to this. 


him to live in retirement 
Now he is gone where he 
It is to 
my mind a pathetic story. 


Modesty, it would seem, has been ever an attribute of 
the divines. Sydney Smith, we know, notwithstanding 
that he dined out occasionally, was accustomed to crumble 
his bread on one side of him in consequence of this weak- 
ness, and when at the same table with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury crumbled it on both sides. The Rev. John 
Brown, of Haddington, the author of the ‘‘ Self-Interpreting 
Bible,” was so shy that his courtship lasted seven years 
before he could muster courage to make his proposal. At 
last he screwed himself up to it. ‘‘ Janet,” he said one day 
as they sat in solemn silence, ‘‘ we’ve been acquainted now 
six years an’ mair, and I’ye ne’er gotten a kiss yet. Dye 
think I might take one, my bonnie lass?” ‘‘ Just as you like, 
John; only be becoming and proper wi’ it.” ‘‘Surely, Janet; 
The blessing was asked, the kiss 


” 


we 'll ask a blessing. 
was taken, and the worthy divine, perfectly overpowered 
with the blissful sensation, most rapturously exclaimed, 
** Heigh! lass, but it is gude.”” At the same time, some 
clergymen are reported to have had very little patience 
with this weakness when manifested by their flock. Mr. 
I{aldane tells us that he was once present in a Highland 
parish church on a sacramental occasion when there was 
a pause, and the people—presumably through shyness— 
seemed indisposed to approach the tables. On a sudden he 
heard the crack of a stick, and looking round, a cudgel 
descended upon the bald head of a man near him. It was 
the method adopted by the ruling Elders to overcome the 
bashfulness of their flock, or, as it would seem more 
appropriate to call it, their herd. 


Among other observations on the vexed question of 
reviewing, ‘‘a literary reviewer” remarks that ‘it does 
not pay to carry out the ideal of reading a large number 
of books for no purpose beyond the purely negative one of 
ascertaining that they are not worth reviewing.” In other 
words, books presumably of little or no merit, or even that 
are “not issued by well-known publishers,” should be 
neglected altogether. This seems a hard and selfish con- 
clusion to be arrived at by anyone calling himself a man of 
letters. It is wearisome, no doubt, to wade through a dung- 
heap for a few heads of asparagus; but it is not always so 
bad as that, and the duty and privilege of an editor is to 
discover excellence in unpromising places. As in a well- 
known case, unconnected with literature, it is the one- 
hundredth manuscript in the finding of which the true 
critic shows himself, and he should not grudge his trouble 
in vain over the ninety-and-nine. Moreover, it is not 
nearly so much trouble as it is supposed to be. The most 
cursory, though not an inattentive, glance of the practised 
eye will recognise rubbish, and that much of consideration 
it is only just and fair to give it. Some of the best works 
of modern times have been neglected through the ‘‘ scamp- 
ing” of an editor, and have afterwards brought grist to 
the mill of one who was more devoted to duty. 


As stories about ‘‘smart” people begin, so they 
generally go on to the end: the characters are inane, and 
their conversation is more flippant than brilliant; the 
atmosphere is that of a conservatory, but heavy with scent 
and not with flowers; and the incidents are more or less 
improper. What is perhaps most offensive in the records of 
‘‘smart” people is the complete absence of sympathy with 
poor people, and, indeed, of a knowledge of their existence. 
Since the novel ‘‘ Under the Circumstances” begins with 
this class of persons, though treated with no little wit and 
discernment, fastidious readers may go no further with it, 
which would be their loss; for, hey presto! the scene sud- 
denly changes, the clubs and boudvirs disappear, the four- 
in-hands and five o’clock teas vanish, and instead of the 
heroine having four thousand a year, she finds herself dis- 
inherited. Froma moral point of view, though she resented 
it extremely, it was an excellent thing for Mary Dayrell, 
while Sir Henry Waterville, whom we had classed with the 
mere plungers, behaves far better than we should have 
given him credit for. The author's evident liking for 
excellent ‘‘ whips” and the ladies who occupy their box-seats 
does not prevent him from doing full justice to his middle- 
class characters. Morden Carthews and Will Pentreath 
are two capital young fellows; their friendship is so well 
represented that its delineator must, one thinks, be a man, 
though now and then the description of Mary Dayrell 
is so woman-like that we assign her painter to one 
of her own sex. Mary, of course, became a governess, 
though her experience in that capacity is by no 
méans a common one; and then again the story changes 
its style, and we find ourselves reading a sensation novel. 
Mrs. Pung and Mr. Raymond Wilson are exaggerated and, 
indeed, melodramatic characters; but if the plot they 
engaged in is not ‘‘a good plot as ever was laid,” it is 
greatly superior to what we have to put up with nowadays 
in most novels, and reminds us not a little of the dramatic 
intricacies of Wilkie Collins, 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. Samuel Woods, who has won Walthamstow for the 
Liberals by converting a former Conservative majority of 
2353 into a Liberal majority of 279, is a son of Mr. Thomas 
Woods, a miner, of St. Helens, Lancashire. He was born 
fifty years ago, and at seven began to work at the mines 
where his father and grandfather toiled before him. Tor a 
number of years he worked as a miner, but all this time 
went on improving his education in his leisure moments. 
At twenty-nine he was elected check-weigher at the Park 
Lane Colleries by his fellow - workmen, and in 1881 
was chosen to be Miners’ Agent to the Ashton and 
Haydock Miners’ Association. He has since held office as 
a member of the Ashton Local Board, President of the 
Lancashire Miners’ Federation, and Secretary to the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress. 
Mr. Woods is not new to Parliamentary life, for he sat for 
the Ince Division of South-West Lancashire for three 
years from 1892, but lost his seat in the general eclipse of 
his party in 1895. 


Dr. James Ellison, who died last week, had been for 
close on forty-six years surgeon and apothecary to the 
Queen’s Household at Windsor. At the time of his death 
he was in his eightieth year, but the duties of his position 
had for some time past been lightened by the assistance of 
his son, Dr. William Ellison. It is interesting to note the 
frequent succession of father by son in the service of the 
royal family, another illustration of which is afforded by 
the Ellison family, for Canon Ellison was succeeded in 
the Vicarage of Windsor by his son. 
Dr. James Ellison was very popular 
in Windsor and the neighbourhood, 
and his private practice must at one 
time have been a large one, but he 
found time to take part in the 
municipal life of Windsor, and was 
a well-known citizen generally. 


Weymouth has lost a loyal citizen 
and beneficent friend by the death 
of Sir Henry Edwards, who died on 
Thursday last, after a lingering illness 
of some months. Sir Henry was 
the eldest son of the late Mr. John 
Edwards, of Somerton, Somersetshire, 
but was by birtha Londoner. Born 
in 1820, he spent the best years of his 
life asa London merchant, and in 1863 
became a magistrate for Middlesex. 
A year later he was appointed Deputy- 
Lieutenant for the ower Hamlets. 
His first attempt to secure a seat in 
Parliament was unsuccessful, but in 
1867 Weymouth made amends for 
her rejection of him two years earlier, 
and for the next eighteen years he 
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Ferguson and Mr. William McArthur, both friends of 
Lord Rosebery’s, took the opportunity of detaching them- 
selves from Sir Willian Harcourt’s leadership in the 
debate and division on the Dongola Expedition. 


The ghost of Queen Elizabeth has appeared to 
Lieutenant St. Leger Glyn, of the Guards. ‘This gallant 
officer happened to be in the library of Windsor Castle one 
evening, studying the ‘+ History of Dorsetshire,’ when he 
saw the figure of a woman with black lace over her head. 
Like Horatio addressing the ghost of Ilamlet’s father, the 
Lieutenant charged the apparition to speak. It took no 
notice, and disappeared through a wall. There is a tra- 
dition at Windsor about this ghost, but for some reason 
Queen Elizabeth is very rarely seen. Is this feminine 
caprice or compliance with some mysterious law which 
governs the coming and going of our royal spirits? The 
librarian of Windsor, Mr. Holmes, has spent days and 
nights in the library, but the Elizabethan presence is not 
vouchsafed to him. Why should it greet the vision of a 
Lieutenant deep in the ‘* History of Dorsetshire” ? Perhaps 
her late Majesty is troubled about something in that 
county, or it may be that even as a ghost [lizabeth retains 
her interest in handsome officers! 

Mr. Edison says he is on the track of a discovery which 
will greatly extend the application of the Réntgen rays. 
This 1s a chemical apparatus to enable surgeons to diagnose 
the exact condition of every organ in the body. No 


microbe will be able to do ill by stealth and blush to find 
it infamy when Mr. Edison’s instrument is in practical 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


Her Majesty the Queen, at Osborne, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice, with the Empress Frederick as her 
guest, had the Duke and Duchess of York also staying 
with her from Tuesday, Feb. 2, to Saturday, when they 
came to London, but their infant children were left at 
Osborne. Viscount Cross has been the Minister staying at 
her Majesty’s residence. ‘The Empress Irederick visited 
the Portsmouth Sailors’ Home on Monday, and inspected 
II.M.S. Terrible. The Queen removes to Windsor on 
Monday, Feb. 15. 

With a view to the commemoration of the 
anniversary of Queen Victoria’s accession to the throne by 
a public act of permanent beneficence on the part of the 
inhabitants of London, the Prince of Wales has issued a 
letter, dated Feb. 5, proposing a combined appeal in aid of 
the hospitals in the Metropolis. He points out that in the 
aggregate of financial accounts of these institutions, which 
number 122, including the Convalescent Homes, there is a 
deficiency of £70,000 on the side of receipts compared with 
their expenditure, or even £102,500, limiting the investi- 
gation to those which have actually failed to meet their 
expenditure of the year 1895. His Royal IMighness 
considers that there should be an increase of £100,000 or 
£150,000 in the annual subscriptions. ‘The Queen herself 
refrains from expressing a preference for any of the plans 
proposed. 

The Prince of Wales on Friday evening at the Queen's 
Hall, Langham Place, distributed certificates earned by 
scholars under the Technical Hdu- 
cation Board of the London County 
Council. Sir Arthur Arnold, Chair- 
inan of the London County Council, 
resided. Addresses were delivered 
o Sir Henry Roscoe, Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of London, Mr. 
Alderman Beachcroft and Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley, Sir Bernard Samuelson, and 
other gentlemen. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury was present. 


sixtieth 


The Princess of Wales on Tuesday, 


with Princess Victoria, opened the 
Trades Exhibition at Lynn Regis, 
Norfolk. 


At a meeting held on Feb. 3 at 
the Mansion House, the Lord Mayor 
presiding, to consider the best way 
of celebrating the benefits obtained 
for children during the Queen’s reign, 
the Duke of Fife, the Earl of Ancaster, 
the Marquis of Lothian, and Mr. A. J. 
Mundella tock part in the proceedings, 
It was resolved that a subserption 
fund should be raised in aid of the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
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at the end of that time by the “Shakspere’s Cliff at Dover, 
: ’ the cliff west of the town in the 


merging of his constituency in that 
of South Dorsetshire. Sir Henry’s 
name is writ large in the annals of 
the town of Weymouth, where he had 
the gratification of seeing a statue of 
himself erected by public subscription 
during his lifetime. The enlargement 
of the harbour and the construction 
of its outer pier, the formation of the 
Working Men’s Club, the presentation 
of new church bells, and many other 
acts of generosity made him a general 
favourite, and will long preserve his 
memory. Jor the last twenty-one 
years an annual dinner to the aged poor 
of the borough has been given at his 
expense, and even this bounty will 
not cease with his death, for it was 
endowed by his generosity, so that it 
might remain a local institution. 


The Imperial Government has lost 
an able servant in Sir John Bates 
Thurston, Governor of Fiji, who has 
just died at Melbourne. Sir John was 
born in 1836, and first served het 
Majesty in the Navy, but at twenty 
he abandoned the sailor's life for a post in the British 
Consulate at Fiji, and in 1867, after a year’s residence 
in the district, became Consul for Fiji and Tonga. In 
1874 he was appointed Colonial Secretary and Auditor- 
General for Fiji, and five years later he became 
Secretary to the High Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific. From the last-named office he was promoted to be 
Deputy-Governor of Fiji, and was subsequently made 
High Commissioner and Consul-General for the Western 
Pacific. These posts he held continuously from 1887. Sir 
John’s rule as Governor was very popular, for he long 
ago won the goodwill of the natives, who chose him to 
be the special adviser of their king and chiefs in the 
conference with her Majesty's Commissions on the 
Cession of Fiji. 

Mr. Gladstone is more than dissatisfied with the Pope. 
He says the Papal Bull on the Anglican orders is sadly 
wanting in ‘‘ forethought, courage, and prudence.” This 
is only a preliminary expression of Mr. Gladstone’s dis- 
pleasure. He intimates that a Gladstonian Bull is in 
preparation, and we may expect a whole volume of 
subtle reasoning and fervid advocacy. It ought to 
make nice light reading for the Curates’ Union, but 
any impression on the Pope’s mind is not, we fear, to be 
counted upon. 


It is not true that Lord Rosebery is on his way to 
Australia, disguised as ‘‘ Mr. Primrose.’’ The ex-Premier 
is in Italy, and proposes to return to town in April, when 
he will presumably resume his seat in the House of Lords 
as a disinterested critic of Lord Kimberley’s leadership of 
the Opposition Peers. The breach between Lord Rose- 
bery and Sir William Harcourt is irreparable, and its effect 
on the general attitude of the Opposition will be watched 
with interest. It has not escaped atvention that Mr. Munro 
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working order. Our spirits aro a little dashed by the 
remembrance of seveuel wonders which Mr. Edison has 
been upon the brink of mastering, and of which nothing 
more has been heard. Let us hope that this time the 
great inventor’s ambition will be amply justified. 


Prince Bismarck has confided to an interviewer the 
secret that he is tired of life. He is losing his interest in 
the world’s affairs. This gloom is probably temporary. It 
is only a few months ago that the Prince convulsed Europe 
with revelations which certainly showed no lack of interest 
in the whirligig of diplomacy. Somebody has unkindly 
suggested that perhaps the stock of revelations is 
exhausted ; but Prince Bismarck is still able to keep up 
a flow of disinterested criticism at the expense of the 
present advisers of the Kaiser. 


Whatever may be the fate of the personal traffic of 
London in reference to the motor-car, it would seem 
that we are on the eve of a revolution in connection with 
the commercial traffic of the Metropolis. Under the title of 
‘The London Motor Van and Wagon Company, Limited,” 
a company has started with a share capital of £300,000, of 
which £150,009 is to be used as working capital. The 
directors include H. R. Paterson, of Messrs. Carter, Pater- 
son, and Co.; W. R. Sutton, of Messrs. Sutton and Co.— 
the equally well-known carriers—Colonel Lewis Vivian 
Loyd, and others, giving clear indications that the company 
means business. The directors have received favourable 
letters from leading firms in the Metropolis indicating the 
great interest taken by them in the Company’s business, 
and it would almost seém as if in a very short time the 
beautiful brewers’ horses and other noble animals which 
make so fine a contrast in the London streets to the less 
healthy wagon-horses of many Continental towns, will be a 
thing of the past. 


direction of Folkestone, through 
which runs the South-Eastern Rail- 
way tunnel, has had a part of its 
seaward face shorn away by two 
sudden landslips, or falls of chalk, 
which happened first on Thursday 
night, Feb. 4, and again next day, 
scooping out a cleft nearly 200 yards 
wide, almost from the top to the 
bottom. The whole face of the cliff, 
which is 300 ft. high, seems to be 
disturbed for a length of half a mile. 
Its front and summit are officially 
declared unsafe; the Admiralty sig- 
nalling-station there is removed. At 
Bournemouth, likewise, a portion of 
the East Cliff has fallen. 

The Dean and Chapter of Peter- 
borough on Saturday elected the Hon. 
and Right Rev. Dr. E. Carr Glyn to 
be the new Bishop of that see. 
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Governor of Fiji. 


The Board of Trade official inquiry 
concerning the disaster to the steam- 
ship Orotava, which sank while coaling 
in ‘Tilbury Dock on Dec. 14, drowning 
five men, has resulted in a judgment that the second 
engineer was somewhat to blame, as the accident was 
caused by certain vaives being open, so that the water 
suddenly poured into the engine-room ballast-tank. 

The French Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Ilanotaux, 
in the Chamber of Deputies on Monday, answering with 
guarded moderation, but in precise terms, a question upon 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s Friday speech in the House 
of Commons, stated the position of the Egyptian finances 
with regard to the advance made by Great Britain for the 
costs of the Dongola Expedition. He declared that nothing 
had been changed in the international situation of Egypt, 
which was based on the accord of the European Powers, 
and on repeated promises that could not be effaced ; but 
the Soudan had always been the mirage of the desert, 
tempting Egypt to bankruptcy and ruin. 

A formidable outbreak of renewed fighting and massacre 
of the Greek pepulation of Crete has taken place at Canea, 
the chief town of the island; over two hundred houses 
in that town have been destroyed, and five thousand people 
have been driven out, taking refuge on board foreign 
vessels. British, French, Italian, and Greek war-ships have 
assembled at that port, and have given assistance to the 
hapless fugitives, provisions for their relief being sent 
from Malta. There are rumours that conflicts have 
occurred also at Retimo, at Candia, at Herakleon, and other 
places. The insurgents demand annexation to Greece. 


The Spanish Government scheme for granting Con- 
stitutional liberties and administrative reforms to Cuba 
and Porto Rico andthe other colonies of Spain has been 
completed and sent for. examination to the Council of 
State, which will report upon it before it is submitted to 
the Cortes for legislative enactment. The Cuban insurgents 
now in arms insist upon complete independence, 
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‘Should we,” I said, *‘ go to see the Court’ We are 
told that anvone decently dressed is admitted in the after- 
noon ¥ I should like to see his Majesty, if only once. 

‘*T fear not,” said Sir George quickly. “The King is 
old : the Court 1s now very quiet: it is, lam told, greatly 
desired to keep it quiet. Your loyalty, Miss Nancy, were 
better displayed by keeping away. Yet a chance n ay 
occur when I might show you St. James's.” 

‘Then, Sir George,” said my cousin, ‘‘ should we not 
leave the choice to yourse “uP” 

‘It is a grave responsibility, Madam,” he replied 
‘‘ Nothing less than to make or to mar the happiness of 
two most amiable ladies for a whole evening. I say the 
evening, because at that hour there is less danger of being 
followed and mobbed.’ 

This was one of a hundred indications which he gave of 
an unwillingness to be recognised. For my own part, I 
could see no reason why any young man should fear 
recognition, or dread being followed. 

‘* No one will recognise you, George,” said his brother, 
‘outside St. James’s Street. Dut, if you please, let us 
choose the evening. We will go where we can find com- 
pany, music, dancing, and supper. Will that please you, 
Miss Nancy *” 

‘* What is there, Edward ¢”’ asked Sir George. 

‘* To-night there is a ball at Carlisle House, toho—one 
of Madame Cornely’s subscription balls.” 

Sir George shook his head. ‘* You can afford to go 
there, Edward, perhaps. I cannot.” 

** What do you say to Vauxhall?” 

‘*The last time I went there it was full of tallow 
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chandlers.” 
a ‘*So long as they leave their tallow at home, what 
matter > What do you say to Ranelagh ¥” 
‘To walk round and round with a crowd of chattering 
women all talking about each other. Our friends, brother, 
ILLUSTRATED BY I. G. BCRGESS. would quickly tire of Ranelagh.” 
‘* Well, then, there is a grand masquerade to-morrow 
evening at the Marylebone Gardens.” 
‘We could all wear dominoes, I suppose. ‘The place 
CHAPTER XI. could not possibly be worse than Vauxhall, It might amuse our friends to witness 
the amusements of the people.” 
PHE MASQUERADE, We looked at each other. A masquerade! Surely this was not a form of amusement 
Thus slipped away the which decorum allowed to a lady. 
months of August and ‘You have never seen a masquerade, Madam ¥” I suppose we both looked astonished, 
September. Oh! the 
happy time! The sweet 
wnd happy time! In the 
evening we sang or played 
cards: some- 
times we 
danced : solic- 
times we read: continually we talked and laughed : 
continually I saw in the eyes of one that look which 
no woman, not even the most innocent, can mis- 
understand ; and in the eyes of the 
other a look of interest—I will call 
it brotherly interest—with something of anxiety, which 
now I understand. Always we laughed and _ were 
happy. Kind Heaven gives to youth that power of happi- 
ness; but only for a short time, lest men and women 
should cease to bethink them of the world to come. Should 
not that glad time of spring warn us that there are joys 
of which we know nof, even sweeter than the joys of love 
and youth ¥ 
Sometimes, but not often, we walked together in the 
morning. Then, as I have said before, people sometimes 
stared at us : hats were doffed—it becomes more and more 
wonderful, the more I think of it, that we did not discover 
the names and the rank of our friends. 
London is full of places where the men amuse them- 
selves. There are theatres, masquerades, dancing places, 
gardens such as those at Bagnigge, Vauxhall, Marylebone, 
Sadler’s Wells, St. George’s Fields, and others: there are 
races, fairs, taverns, clubs, coffee-houses, cock-fighting, 
boxing, bull-baiting, quarterstaff, wrestling, and other 
things. Some of these amusements—not many—are open 
to gentlewomen. The rest we gladly leave to men, with 
the drinking, rioting, fighting, and robbing that go on 
afterwards. We talked of these amusements, none of 
which had either of us seen. They proposed to show us 
some of them. What would we choose * 
‘*Madam,” said Sir George, “it has been our happy 
fortune, so far, to accept your favours. Suffer us to 
become still more indebted to you by accepting from us in 
your turn some amusement, however trifling.”’ 
‘* What say you, Nancy? Sir George is very kind. 
What would you like?” 
** Should we walk in St. Paul’s, or go to see the Royal 
Exchange ?” I asked, not knowing what else to say. 
The brothers looked at each other doubtfully. Sir 
George replied, with a little hesitation, that there was little 
pleasure in walking about crowded streets, and being 
possibly followed and mobbed and stared at. 
‘** Why should the crowd stare ?”’ I asked. 
‘** Because, Miss Nancy,” Edward replied quickly, 
‘they always stare at every handsome woman, and they 
always mob and follow her if she happens to be very 
handsome.” 
It was prettily said, and there was no answer possible. 
At least none occurred to me. Yet I knew very well that 


this was not meant. Imagine our delight when we opened it! 
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‘T have always been given to understand,” my cousin 
replied, ‘‘ that none but females who have lost respect for 
their reputation are ever seen there. 

I observe Madam, with admiration, the jealousy with 
which City ladies regard their pleasures. It is true that 
after midnight these masquet ules often become scenes of 
not. Before that hour, the y are pene rally amusing, and 
sometimes full of surprises and of vivacity. Lelieve me, 
dear M i lam, we 
more than we would escort you to a cock-fight or a prize- 


fight 


would not invite you to an orgy, any 


ro be sure, Sir, we can trust ourselves with you. If 
you think that we could go 

I not only think you can, but I think you should, as 
to a sight worth seeing. Briefly, dear ladies, if you care 
to be present at a scene of harmless merriment and good- 
natured frolic, we will attend you there. I think I can 
promise that you will experience no other inconveniences 
or rudenesses than one may expect among persons all dis- 
pruised He spoke with animation, as if he was anxious 
that we should go. 

My cousin still hesitated, thus showing that some traces 
yet remained of her Quaker experiences. For myself, 1 
was now quite abandoned, and ready for any innocent 
pleasure that the world affords, especially in such com- 
pany. 

Well, after a little demur, she acquiesced. For my 
own part, I confess I was most curious to see a public 
assembly, particularly one in which everybody was in 
di rlulise. 

[am the widow of a sober merchant,” said Isabel. 
‘* What would that sober merchant—himself a member of 


the Society of Friends—say and think if he saw his relict 


at a masquerade disguised and wearing a domino?” 

“Tle would call it the enlargement of your mind, 
Madam. 
a Quaker, and has now discovered that the amusements of 
the world are not only innocent, but laudable. Else why 
were they created’ Doubtless, he now regrets that on 
earth he had no share in them. We might even picture,” 
he added gravely, ‘tthe soul in Heaven regretting that it 
never learned to dance on earth.” 

It was agreed, then, that we should go to the masquer- 
ade, provided that we were not to remain after supper, 
when revelry would come in, and manners would go out. 
As for the characters we were to assume, it appeared that 
if we put on something, or carried something appro- 
priate to the character assumed, or to its history, that 
would ‘be enough to indicate our intention. Otherwise it 
might be difficult to obtain a dress such as that worn by 
the character assumed, or, as in the case of that chosen for 


Ile was, no doubt, a reasonable person, although 


myself, even impossible. 

We then, sitting round the table, with great solemnity 
proceeded to pass in review famous women, beginning 
with the history of our own country and going on to other 
countries and eyen back to remote history. You would 
not believe, if you have not already enjoyed this experi- 
ence, how difficult it is to choose a character for a 
masquerade, especially if your friends are jealous of your 
reputation. First, I remember, we thought of Queen 
Boadicea, but she would be useless without her chariot 
and her two daughters, therefore she was dismissed. Ilow 
could we introduce her chariot into Marylebone Gardens ? 
Next Fair Rosamond was proposed, but Sir George 
objected on account of her character: he could not bear, 
he said, that Miss Nancy’s name should be coupled with one 
whose conduct might be forgiven, but could not be forgotten. 
The same objection was raised to the character of Jane 
Shore, even if I presented myself barefooted, bareheaded, 
in a white skirt and carrying a wax taper, doing penance. 
‘**T suppose,” said Edward, ‘‘ that we must not so much as 
mention Nell Gwynne or Lady Castlemaine *’ 

‘* Certainly not,” said Sir George, colouring. ‘‘ How can 


°” 


we even name such persons in this presence : 

‘** There is Anne Boleyn.” 

‘*The mother of Queen Elizabeth. But, if we choose 
Anne Boleyn, it would be taken as a protest against her 
execution. One would not choose to condemn the judgment 
of the King.” 

** There is Mary Queen of Scots.’ 

‘‘ For private reasons,” said Sir George, ‘‘ I should take 
it as a personal honour if Miss Nancy played that part ”— 
I knew not what he meant-—‘‘ for I believe that if ever any 
woman was maligned Mary Queen of Scots is one. But I 
cannot deny that there are graye historians who believe 
her life to have been what her enemies pretended. Therefore 
we will pass over the name of Queen Mary. Miss Nancy,” 
he spoke earnestly, ‘‘ you could not take her part without 
interesting yourself in her history, which is, I assure you, 
a tangled mass of invention and lies.” 

Someone suggested Queen Elizabeth. ‘‘ Her features,” 
said Sir George, ‘‘ were strongly marked: her eyes were 
piercing: her hair was red: her port was imperious. Miss 
Nancy, whose eyes are all gentleness and softness, and her 
face all maidenly sweetness, could not possibly represent 
that part.” 

What were we to do then ? Where to find an illustrious 
woman? Observe that none of us were students of history. 
However, we proceeded to think of names in ancient history, 
of which the gentlemen seemed to know something. Most 
of the names proposed were strange tome. For instance, 
there was the name of Helen of Troy. I had read some- 
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where that she was the loveliest woman of her tim fo. 
on it would have been a pleasant piece ol pre- 
sumption to represent her It now appeared that she had 
ctually run away from her own husband. This deplorable 


it only caused a ten years wal and the destruction of 





a noble city, but also prevented me from attending the 


masquerade in her character. Queen Dido, for much the 
sume reason, as I concluded, for I knew not the history of 
that sovereign, was next rejected. So also were other 
Queens and great ladies. Zenobia, Cleopatra, Aspasia, 
Theodora, and others whose names and actions I have for- 
gotten if I ever knew them, all of them, it appeared, 
though great in other respects, were (unless they were 
maligned) cracked in reputation, 

‘Should I go as a Vestal Virgin *” 

‘“¢ What!” 
who has forsworn love? Why 


cried Sir George. ‘* You to go as a woman 
Miss Nancy, you 
were born for love.’ 

‘We might,” observed his brother, ‘cause her to 
accept a lover publicly, and so to break her yows. This 
would make an interesting p! iy for the masquerade, At 
the same time, for a Vestal to break her vows was anciently 
thought to be the worst possible omen, and to be produc- 
tive of the greatest national calamities.” Ile looked 
strangely at his brother as he spoke. 

‘No Vestal Virgin, then,” said Sir George, 
avoid national calamities.” 

What was to be tried next? After ancient history, 
sacred history. It was then suggested that Deborah, 
Miriam, Judith, or Esther might be attempted. But I 
could not consent to take into a masquerade—a place 


“ We will 


containing many scoffers— women belonging to the 
Lible. 

‘* Let us try the women of the poets,” 
** There are the creations of Shakspere : Portia the lawyer: 
the loving Cordelia: the unfortunate Ophelia: Juliet, the 
child of fourteen: Rosalind in the dress of a boy 

** Nay,” said Sir George impatiently—I have said that 
he loved not poetry—‘ Miss Nancy must not wear the 
Let us leave the foolish poets and find 


said my cousin, 


dress of a boy. 
something for her that the world will understand.” 

‘We waste our time,” said his brother. ‘ What 
character can we find more fitting for Miss Nancy than 
Venus herself, the Goddess of Love ?” 

** Venus?” cried my cousin, looking up at a certain 
picture on her walls, ‘* why—how in the world would you 
present her?” 

‘Nothing more easy. She will go in her ordinary 
white dress, in which Venus herself could not look more 
divine: she will have a golden belt about her waist: 
everybody will understand that—all the women who have 
been compared to Venus by their lovers; and every man 
who has been flogged through his Latin Grammar and his 
Ovid. The golden belt will proclaim her: perhaps you 
might add a flowing robe of muslin—say blue—to look hke 
the old gods’ heaven: and she might carry a sceptre in 
one hand, anda golden apple in the other. You remember, 
brother, that the shepherd bestowed the golden apple upon 
Venus as the most beautiful.” 

‘* Did he ¥”’ Sir George was not greatly concerned with 
mythology. ‘Perhaps he was right, so long as Miss 
Nancy was not there.”’ 

I laughed. ‘You are both bent on making me blush 
with your compliments. Let me have the golden apple, if 
you like; but my sceptre shall be my fan.” 

So that was arranged. Then came my cousin. Tow 
was she to go? ‘‘As Diana,” said Edward. ‘Madam, as 
the huntress with a quiver at your back filled with arrows ; 
a bow in your hand, and a crescent moon above your fore- 
head, the whole world will swear that you are Diana to the 
life.” 

‘* Shall I be asked to shoot anyone ?” asked my cousin. 

‘Tf anyone should be rude, you will turn him into a 
stag and hunt him. You must take care of the whole 
party, most dread Diana. There is one thing, however, I 
learned once, that gods and goddesses are jealous. Will 
the real Venus forgive one before whom her beauty pales ? 
Will the real Diana burst with envy at the sight of her 
supplanter ?” 

So, after a great deal of talk, this important matter was 
decided. 

The next morning we spent in the manner customary 
(say necessary) for women who are .zoing to an entertain- 
ment where all the world will have on their best frocks. 
We sat together, that is, with our whole wardrobe spread 
out before us, and considered what we should wear in the 
evening. Oh! Friends, once truly Friends! Oh! Society 
of Friends! Oh! solemn Meeting House and silent con- 
gregation! Oh! Brother with the broad brim! Oh! Sisters 
with the flat straw hat and the grey stuff! Alas! How 
changed was this damsel, once so meek and silent, once 
wrapped in continual meditation upon things which she 
could never understaad, and tortured by terrors which she 
could never drive away. Behold her now, full of anxiety — 
not about her soul—but about her frock ; about her head; 
about the decorations of that worthless person which she 
had been taught to consider was already, even in comely 
youth, little better than dust and ashes! 

‘* Yes, dear child,” said Isabel: ‘‘the world has 
pleasures which draw us on. For my own part, I am 
certain that we were designed by Heaven always to seek 
after happiness. When we have settled these things of 
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ral importance, 1 will prove to you by argument that we 
do right to be happy when we can.” 

While we were thus debating, Molly running up and 
down between kitchen and parlour, grappling with the 
double cares of dress and dinner, there came a messenge 
Molly said he was a footman with a most splendid livery 
who brought a large parcel. Imagine our delight when 
we opened it! First of all there was Venus’s belt ot 
gold—I did not think them in earnest about it, but they 
were. It was a belt of pure gold—what is called filigree 
gold, of the kind they make in Venice, I am told: it was 
open-work about three inches broad, with a buckle set 
with pearls: never was a more delightful belt or girdle. 
It fitted ny waist so perfectly that it would have been 
miraculous had not Molly confessed to giving the measure- 
ment. With the belt was an apple, a large pippin eilt and 
pierced so as to admit a ribbon with which to tie it to my 
wrist: and, for sceptre, there was a fan—a large and 
beautiful fan painted on one side with Cupids flying, 
Cupids shooting, Cupids lying hidden behind flowers : and 
in the midst Venus herself rising out of the waters. All 
this was meant forme. For Diana there was the bow 
about three feet long and adorned with ribbons—a quiver 
of open silver wire twisted together, and half-a-dozen 
sticks, feathered and gilt, to represent the arrows of the 
In addition, there was a thin silver plate shaped 
like the crescent moon; and a fan lke mine, but repre- 
senting the miserable fate of Actzeon when he surprised 
Diana bathing in the river. 

‘*My dear,” said Isabel, “these things are vanities, 
indeed. What would your brother say ? But Nancy, they 
mean-—what do they mean? They are rich young men. 
I sometimes think that they may be of higher rank than 
they confess. Well: for to-night let us enjoy ourselyves—low 
they are but men: and when a young 


huntress. 


rank or high rank : 
man is in loye speak he must ere long—or die. I say no 
more, my dear.” 

My frock was the best I had, you may be sure; of 
white satin over a great hoop: given to me by Isabel. I 
was all in white: my cousin’s lace adorned my throat and 
my wrists: I wore a white silver chain about my neck, 
white gloves and white ribbons in the lofty structure of ny 
head. Our hairdressers came at four, and finished us 
before six! Oh! what a day was that, spent altogether in 
making oneself fine! As for my cousin, she swore that 
she had never enjoyed such a day since she was herself a 
girl, and went to her first assembly at Grocers’ Hall. ‘ To 
dress thee, Nancy, recalls the day of my first ball before I 
met my Reuben and turned Quaker. That was a day! 
Alack! That youth should so quickly fly ! Well—to- 
night the folk shall see Venus herself. And I know who 
longs to say so—but I say no more, my dear.” 

Our escort arrived at about seven with a coach and four 
horses. They brought the dominoes—-oh ! the pretty little 
black things. 
no one to know her name! 

**Put it on before you get into the coach,” said Sir 


Ifow saucy could one be in a domino, with 


George. ‘‘ Then no one will recognise you.” 

lor themselves, they waited till we drew near the 
place where the crowd began to be thick, before they put 
on their own. They were dressed with great richness and 
magnificence, in crimson coats lined with white silk, 
flowered silk waistcoats, and gold buckles on their shoes. 

Marylebone Gardens lie in the fields (which are now, I 
hear, mostly built over) north of Tyburn Road. The gates 
are opposite Marylebone Church, a neat and handsome 
structure. They are approached by a lane called the 
Marylebone Lane. Outside the gates and half-way down 
Marylebone Lane there was collected a crowd of people 
come to see the dresses and the disguises: link-boys ran 
along with the carriages, and the people looked in and 
shouted their approval or the reverse. For ourselves, we 
received, one is pleased to remember, a continuous roar 
of approbation. ‘‘They are so polite,” said Sir George, 
‘*that one would almost like you to take off your 
domino.” 

For myself, as this was my first experience of the 
nocturnal pleasures of London, I felt a strange timidity 
There was 

and more 


of expectation as we entered the gates. 
already a considerable company assembling: 
arrived continually: all were walking in one direction, 
which we followed. The way led through an avenue of 
trees, lit with lamps hanging from the branches, but at 
rare intervals, so that at best there was but twilight in 
that avenue beyond the gate. Suddenly, however, we 
burst upon the main avenue. ‘Then, indeed, I started 
with surprise and admiration. The avenue was broad and 
long: it had rows of beautiful trees on either side : coloured 
lamps hung in festoons from tree to tree: there were 
thousands of coloured lamps: we walked beneath these 
lights, the ladies’ dresses showing a quick succession of 
varying hues: at the end there were certain erections 
standing out in a blaze of light. As for the company, I 
paid no attention to them, being wholly absorbed in 
admiring the beautiful lights. When we came to the end 
of the avenue we were in an open space, which was boarded 
over and already crowded with people. In a balcony 
covered over to keep off rain the band was playing an 
accompaniment softly, while a woman richly dressed was 
singing some sung, the words of which I could not dis- 
tinguish. Half the people, however, were not listening. 
On the other side rose another building also filled with 
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light. Behind and between the trees were alcoves illumi- 
nated with coloured lamps. In these alcoves parties were 
already gathered over supper and bowls of punch. 

‘* Behold our masquerade,” said Sir George. “We 
will do what all the world does. First we will walk round 
the Hall, and then we will come out to see th mummers,” 

We followed the throng and entered, Sir George 
walking first, with me: and his brother following after 
with my cousin. I found myself in a large square room : 
the walls, painted a light blue, were decorated with pictures 
of nymphs and swans; loves and goddesses: flowers and 
fruit: there were also large mirrors at intervals, in which 
I observed that the whole company gazed as they passed. 
A gallery contained accommodation fora band: the floor 
was smooth for dancing: but to- 
night, the weather being fair and 
warm, the dancing was to be 
outside: round the wall were 
seats if any chose to rest. 

‘*We walk round,” said Sir 
George, ‘‘and look at each other.” 

Allthe women wore dominoes, 
and nearly all were in character 
of some kind. One in black silk 
and carrying a lute, was the Muse 
of Comedy. <A Turkish Sultana 
in short skirts and full trousers 
wore a crown to mark her rank: 
two Greek slaves followed her, 
clinking their gilded fetters: 
Queen Elizabeth ruined her part 
by inattention to the points which 
we had considered. Dido wept 
perpetually — when she remem- 
bered to weep. Queens, mistresses, 
characters from plays and poetry 
followed in rapid succession. I 
know not how many came as Fair 
Rosamond—you knew her by her 
bowl of poison: I remember three 
Jane Shores, all in white, with 
tapers: Nell Gwynne was so great 
a favourite that one hopes her 
history was unknown: Joan of 
Are was there in multitudes: as 
for mythology, one could not 
have believed that so many women 
understood the deities of ¢ ympus. 
Nymphs of every kind: of the 
wood : of the stream: of the ocean: 

displayed their charms’ with 
liberality : all the greater goddesses 
were there, including at least 
twenty Dianas and a dozen who 
pretended to play the part of 
Venus. 

They were all, I have said, in 
domino. The gentlemen with 
them were divided about equally, 
some being in disguise and some 
not; some wearing a domino and 
some not. I observed that the 
gentlemen, though they affected 
the finest manners possible, pay- 
ing extravagant compliments to 
the ladies, and even walking 
backwards, did not possess the 
ease which alone can give to 
fine manners their charm : their 
studied gestures reminded me of 
Robert Storey : when I turned to 
my partner I observed at once 
the great difference. Yet they all 
took infinite pains to show their 
breeding, handling the snuff-box, 
for instance, with all the ceremony 
and pretence which that perform- 
ance demands in the polite world. 
It has always seemed to me that 
one secret of good manners is to 
assume or to pretend that every- 
thing is of the greatest value and 
rarity—even a pinch of snuff: a 
glass of wine: a slice of chicken 
a hat or a wig: a man’s opinion: 
a lady’s smile: a woman’s face. But all this, which is 
charming when it is done with ease, just as a good actor 
will play his part so naturally as to appear not an actor at 
all, is ridiculous when.it is clearly pretence and imitation. 

My escort looked about him with an air of good- 
natured disdain. 

‘*T wonder,” he said, ‘‘ who they are, and where they 
come from, and why they think it becoming to mock the 
manners of gentlefolk.” 

‘* Tow do you know that they are not gentlefolk ? They 
are well dressed.” I knew for my own part that they were 
playing at good manners: but I wanted to hear what he 
would say. 

‘‘Dress maketh not the man,” he replied. ‘ What I 
see is that all this parade of compliment ; this making legs 
and brandishing hat and snuff-box, is acting—and mostly 
bad acting. I should like to see their real manners off the 
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stage of the assembly floor—in their counting-houses and 
their shops.” 

‘‘Remember, Sir George, that I also am but the 
daughter. 

He turned his eyes from the crowd to me. ‘TI care not 
whose daughter you are, Miss Nancy. It is sufficient for 
me to know that you are the most beautiful woman in the 
world, with the finest manners and the best breeding. 
There is not, believe me, a single Court lady to be « ompared 
with thee.” He took my hand and pressed it tenderly. 
The open Assembly Room of Marylebone Gardens is not 
the place for making love, however, so, for the moment, he 
said no more. And then I observed with astonishment that 
he wore on his breast a splendid great star, blazing with 
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even the name of the person it adorns. Yet so much of the 
(Juaker remains in me that I respect the man first and his 
rank next 

‘That Marquis of Exeter”—-Sir George went back to 

the story which had so taken his fancy—*‘ the one who 

wooed a village maiden and married her and took her to 

Burleigh House. He did wrongly. He should have kept 

her in her village all her life. It would have been happier 

for him to exchange his rank and dignity for the life of a 

simple country gentleman ; and for her to live in ignorance 

of irksome rank with ail its cares and responsibilities. Ah, 

Miss Nancy!” he murmured; “if it could be my happy 

lot to live with such a companion—so pure and sweet and 

innocent—untouched by the world—free from ambition, 

greed, or self-interest—content to love her Lord a 
Ile stopped and sighe dl. 

We were once more come round to the door of the 

assembly room, having walked round it twice or three 

times in such discourse as the above. At the doors, 

his brother, with my cousin, was waiting. 

‘* George,” his brother called him, ** they are 

dancing on the boards outside. Come out 

and danee just once. Do you know,” 

he whispered, ‘‘ you have forgotten 

to take off your star’ Never 

mind now. Perhaps they 

will take it for your dis- 

guise: there is another 

star among the 

( rowd much 

finer than 





Sir George led me by the hand into the middle of the floor before all that multitude of eyes. 


diamonds. I was not so ignorant as not to know that this 
badge denoted high rank. 

‘*What,” I asked, ‘is the meaning of this star, Sir 
George? You have hidden something from me, have you 
not ?” 

‘* Have I hidden anything from you, Nancy? Believe 
me, dear child, there was good reason. I will tell you what 
it is, if you desire to know.” 

‘‘ Nay, Lam content to wait for your good pleasure. Tell 
me when you please, so long as you do not treat me as you 
treat these people, with a domino. Let me see your true 
face and read your true mind, Sir George.” 

I said no more, but I confess that my heart sank a 
little. What did I want with rank? We continued to 
walk round the room, the people falling back at the side. 
So great is the respect of the English for rank that they 
show respect even for the star that indicates it, not knowing 





yours—the diamonds from Drury Lane, I imagine: they 
mark, no doubt, the rank of a merchant's rider or his 
accountant.” 

Then the Master of the Ceremonies, a very polite gentle- 
man, came up, and with smiling obsequiousness, bowed low 
to the star. 

‘Tf your Lordship,” he said, ‘‘ will command a minuet 
de la cour: if the Queen of Love”—he recognised the 
emblem — ‘‘ will consent to walk a minuet with your 
Lordship 

‘Tf fair Venus condescends.” Sir George led me by 
the hand into the middle of the floor before all that multi- 
tude of eyes. I know that they were asking each other to 
whom the star belonged and who was the lady his partner. 
I knew that they were expecting to witness the manner 
and style of the dance as practised in the highest circles. 
Alas! my dancing mistress was but the daughter of one 
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tress or | dis or, Gireat Goddess! incline my 
mistress’s heart,” and so forth. One brought a censer, 
such as the ils in Roman Catholic churches, and swung 
t before 1 

"iD said Sir George, ‘ we shall presently have too 
much of this, Brother, let us to supper.’ 

In one of the alcoves we found waiting for us some 
partridges with a salad and a bottle of Lisbon ; and, after 
the Lisbon, a bowl of punch. 

From our supper-table we could look out upon the 


revellers capering and acting and laughing on the dancing- 
stage. Now while we sat there, the ventleme n over then 
punch, | was surprised to see under the trees before our 
aleove Dr, Mynsterchamber himself. What was he doing 
in this place, at his age? He had three or four gentlemen 
with lim. They were all masked, but I knew the Doctor 
by his long lean figure and by the old brown coat which he 
wore, frayed and threadbare. What was the Doctor doing 
in the Gardens ¥ Why did he and his friends keep looking 
into our alcove’ Why did they stand outside waiting, 
while all the other people walked about ¥ The sight of that 
old hawk made me uneasy, [ knew not why. 


Then Lobserved another strange thing. Under the trees 
ina place not illuminated, [ discerned, having eyes both 


strong and quick, two figures familiar tome. VPresently 
I made out that they were Captain Sellinger and Corporal 
Bates. Strange! The Captain at the Gardens in company 
with a Corporal! Was he drunk? No; he stood upright, 
a cane in his hand, without the support of anyone. What 
were they doing 

About half-past eleven, when the music was at its 
loudest, the mummers at the merriest, and queens, god- 
desses, nymphs, and heroines were all jumping about like 
lowsabella of the Village Green: when from the alcoves 
near us men were bawling songs, whose words, happily, 
were lost to us, we rose to go, sorry to leave the scene of 
so much mirth, yet anxious not to witness the scenes of 
disorder which take place later. Many ladies were direct- 
ing their steps towards the gates at the same time and for 
the same reason. 

When we stood outside the alcove, just before we 
started, the Doctor and his friends moved forward. With 
what object I know not. At that moment Captain 
Sellinger ste pped out of the shade followed by the ¢ ‘orporal, 
They marched straight to the place where we were stand- 
ing: and there they stood beside us, but facing the Doctor 
and his party. 

No one seemed to notice this movement except myself. 
We then walked along the avenue of trees, Sir George 
leading me, and Edward my cousin. Behind us, but at 
some distance, walked the Captain and the Corporal ; 
behind them the Doctor and his party. 

When we reached the gates and got into the coach, I 
looked again, Just within the gates stood the Captain 
barring the way. And the Doctor and his party stood 
irresolute. Tor some reason ox other I felt sure that they 
were baffled, and for no reason at all I connected their 
proposed action with the gallant youth who held my hand 
in the coach. y 


The Rev. W. J. Temple, Boswell’s correspondent, was, 
it appears, the grandfather of the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

The receipts of the East London Church Fund for the 
past year amounted to £18,266, being about £500 more 
than last year. 

Are we to have a Debrett for the ‘untitled aristo- 
eracy”? The recent controversy about coats of arms has 
sueagram one citizen to complain that he and others with 
jlue blood in their veins, but no handles to their names, 
ure lumped together with the ** middle classes.” A new 
Debrett might redress this grievance by disentangling 
the * plain misters ” of ancient lineage from the plainer 


** misters”? who do not know their own grandsires. Here, 
indeed, there seems to be a great opening for an 


enterprising publisher. 
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Without ever attaining mature ne might com- 
pare them, on this hypothe SIs 

It was Professor Grassi of Rome who first solved these 
two great by rolling them and using 
the first to explain th: By long and patient 


observations he showed that eels do breed, and that Le pto 


characters 
with small-headed idiots 
mvVsteries, into oneé 


ie | ond, 


cephali ure the first stage the tudpoles, so to speak in 
the development of elvers. The eels that are caught in our 
rivers and ponds are often large, very large; but in spit 
of that they ure never quite mature ; they cannot attain 
maturity in fresh water. When they migrate seaward, 


themselves in the very depths of the 
ocean hollows, and there grow up into perfect males and 
females. They spawn in the deep sea; and their eggs 
hatch out into Leptocephali. These gelatinous young fish 


however, they hid 














CONCERNING EELS 
BY GRANT ALLEN, 

The general pubiic dearly loves a mystery. Yet the Great 

] \ never attracted the attention it deserve 

the prodigal pens of newspaper-writers. Ever since 

‘ il du has been studied at all, everybody in thy 

t degree interested in eels wanted badly to know whers 

ls came fre The familiar parsley-bed solution of the 

problem seemed the only tenable one, Tels, it is true, a 

1 objects of the country, and also of the seashore ° 

t nobody ever saw an eel’s egg, nor found a female cel 

ith roe, nor in any way discovered the faintest hint of 

vhere or ] ing eels began their being. very year 

va just of little wriggling fry, known as elvers, 
\ ip tl iths of owl 
fro tl they 

is the working man ee 
( their milhons 

teri ill I chok ne 
Ti y™ ling tl strealus 
they enter They overcome 
ill = obstacl they worm 
heir way up welrs, walls 
ind flood-gate they divide 
into brigades it the yunction 
of each tributary, and sub 
divide again into minor bat- 
talions at each brook on 
ditch or runnel or drain- 
pipe. Nothing seems to 
daunt their slimy ardour. 
They appear to smff out 
ponds and lakes froin afar, 
for they will even travel oven 
dry land to distant gna 
isolated sheets of water. 
These curious Imimigrations 
are known as cel-fairs, or, 
more properly, eel - fares, 


because the young e¢ Is then THE STRANGE ROAD 
fiat up streain ; but the 
ancient word has been slowly 
corrupted into the name now applied to the individual fish, 
elvers. Yet nobody ever saw a really mature eel; and 
nobody can distinguish mules from females except by 
purely microscopic differences. All that was known 
about their origin till lately was this—that some, but 
not all, full-grown eels migrate seaward every winter, 
though many of them remain in their fresh-water home 
throughout the year, neverseeming toseek their native ocean. 
Where or when they spawned formed the Great Eel Mystery. 
Again, another inystery, almost as puzzling in its way 
as that of the eels, was the Mystery of the Leptocephali. 
If this strange thing had pccurred in a haunted house neat 
Berkeley Square, instead of in- mid-Atlantic, all London 
would have discussed it. Instead of that, nobody but the 
ichthyologists ever took the faintest notice of the curious 
problem. Yet the Leptocephali are a very cnigmatic 
group of animals. They are small, flat, narrow, trans- 
parent fish—band-shaped, in fact, like a pellucid ribbon 
und they are remarkable for having hardly any head, 
with no bones to speak of. In short, they are as gelatinous 
and cartilaginous as it is easy for a respectable fish to be ; 
in addition to which they are apparently vexless. These 
singular, colourless, and problematical creatures are found 
floating in thousands near the surface of the sea, usually 
ut great distances from land; and they appear to be 
generally engaged in doing nothing, their movements 
being always slow and languid. They have aroused a 


great deal of discussion among scientific men, the most 
authoritative opinion till lately being that accepted by 
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then grow for a certain time in their small-headed, trans- 
parent, bloodless way ; but, at last, likea caterpillar which is 
changing intoa chrysalis, they cease all at once to eat, and 
change somewhat rapidly into the quite unlike shape of 
the young elvers. Then they make for land, run along the 
seacoast, turn up the first river whose mouth they come to, 
and proceed in swarlis and shoals to take possession 
of the main stream and its various — tributaries, 
Getting devoured they go, uw miserable remnant, 
escaping the perch and pike and other rapacious eneinies, 
grow up in time to be eels as we know them. The conger, 
which is a closely related marine form, also springs from 
a Leptocephalus, whose connection with the genus was 
recognised somewhat earlier than that of the fresh-water 
eel, though it was supposed that this particular ribbon- 
fish represented an abnormal condition of the young, not 
its natural larval appearance. Yet, strange as this history 
sounds at first hearing, it is not stranger, after all, than that 
of the frog, which begins life as a gill-bearing, limbless fish, 
and cds it as an air-breathing, four-legged, terrestrial 
animal; nor than that of the caterpillar, which begins life as 
a crawling worm, and ends it as a beautiful flying insect. 


as 


THE STRANGE ROAD ACCIDENT IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
An accident, so unique in its character, and at the same 
time so sad, as to make it an incident of general interest, 
occurred on Jan. 25 just 
outside of Shamokin, a 
mining town in the interior 











of the State of Pennsylvania. 
I'rederick Graeber and his 
fiancée, Miss Maude Ione, 
were driving over a de- 
lightful stretch of macadam 
road just outside the city, re- 
turning from a supper party 


aut a mountain hotel, where 
they had gone to talk 
over the arrangements for 


their approaching wedding, 
when suddenly the earth 
opened beneath them, and 
the pair, with their horses 
and buggy, were swallowed 


up. The young woman was 
buried alive and the man 
frightfully mangled. Both 


horses were killed, and the 
carriage broken into splinters, 
Graeber lay half conscious 
in the intense cold for twelve 
hours before he was rescued 
by a party of searchers, and 
although he is still alive as 
this is written (Jan. 29), it is 











THE STRANGE ROAD ACCIDENT IN PENNSYLVANIA : 


Dr. Giinther, of the British Museum, that the Leptocephali 
are not a distinct group of fishes at all, nor even fish- 
tadpoles (so to speak), but arrested or monstrous forms of 
various kinds of marine fishes. According to this theory, 
these glassy little animals represent the spawn of different 
classes of shore fish, carried far out to sea by storms or 
currents, and there developed in an abnormal manner. 
They grow, said the biologists, to a certain size, under 
these unnatural circumstances; but their internal organs 
do not develop correspondingly, and they die at last 


THE 


feared he cannot recover 
from his injuries and the 
effects of the exposure. 

3 : The accident is ex- 
es on lained by the statement 
Phi to E. J. Jones, Philadelphia, Pat the road droened the 

WRECKED CARRIAGE, site of an abandoned 


coal-mine, the root of which 
had gradually crumbled away until nothing remained 
but the shell formed by the hard packed road. As the 
vehicle passed over this it gave way under their weight and 
precipitated the party into the hole. A yery remark- 
able feature of the accident was that the opening stretched 
from one extreme edge of the road’s limits to the other, and 
no further, so that it would have been impossible for them 
to avoid it. Both the victims of the accident are of wealthy 
and influential families, and the event has thrown a gloom 
over the society of New York and Philadelphia. 
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The author of that delightful Anglo-Indian fiction Phe 
Chronicles of Dusteypore,” has already shown in his ** | 
of Earl Canning” that he is as thorough a master of th 
biographer’s as of the novelist’s art. Sir H. 8. Cunning 
ham'’s new ntribut to | 1] i mograph on 
Lord Bowe with a lection from his verses (John 
Murra was originally printed for private circulation 
onl It is well that a wider circle of readers should be 
illowed to nie ti chal ne volume 1 memorial I 
affect ite and admirmg friendship. Lord Bowen was 
eminent as a lawyer and a Judge i most weomplished 
. poet whose occasional verse has always the 
f I distinction t loyal fnend il delightful col 
| f a lambent wit that never wounded 
vhom all that knew him intimately both respected 
lL loved His later years were omewhat clouded 
! ill-health but there was much of brightness in 
life At Rugby and at Oxford his career was one of 
t mn t distingul hed sch il hip Io this renown he 
ulded that of a formidable athlete, while his high spirits, 
groonl t per, and all that i volved in t much-abused 
word veniality made him universally popular. At 
Balliol he gained the friendship of Jowett; and Sir IT. 8. 
Cunningham gives interesting glimpses of some of Bowen's 
(xford contemporaries who have become distinguished, 


unong them Mr. Goschen and Mr. John Morley. 


became a contributor to the Saturday 


Going 


Review, His biographer supplies what appears to be 
a hitherto unwritten chapter in the history of that 
periodical, an account of the schism (ultimately healed 
when some members of the staff seceded in conse- 


quence of attacks made in its columns on such Broad 
Church leaders as Jowett and Arthur Stanley, of whose 
champions Bowen was one of the most ardent. Of his 
career at the Bar and as a Judge, both before and after 
his appointment to be a Lord Justice of Appeal, ample 
details are given by Sir I. 8. Cunningham, who adds the 
testimonies to his assiduity, his acumen, and especially his 
judicial breadth borne by some of the most eminent of his 
colleagues on the Bench. When he was, after being a 
Lord Justice of Appeal, made a Lord of Appeal, it was 
hoped that his health would be improved by the com- 
parative lightness of the duties of that elevated position. 
Ile was told by a friend that he need do nothing 
but concur in the judgment of his colleagues. ‘ In that 
case,” said Bowen, ‘*‘ 1 had better take the title of Lord 
Concurry”’! He lived little more than a twelvemonth to 
enjoy his new dignity, and death came to him when he was 
only in his sixtieth year. While discharging some of his 
most trying judicial functions, he found time to execute a 
translation into English verse of Virgil's ‘* Eclogues ” and 
the first six books of the ‘‘ Awneid.”” Whatever may be 
thought of the metre which he selected, his version was in 
many respects masterly. Probably it procured him what 
has been called the ‘* blue riband of Literature,” an elective 
trusteeship of the British Museum. That this distinction 
was conferred on Lord Bowen seems to have escaped the 
notice of Sir H,. 8. Cunningham in his admirable and 
exhaustive monograph. 


Dr. Moore is well known as the chief exponent in 
this country of the scientific study of Dante. The branch 
that he has more especially made his own is textual 
criticism—the investigation of the text with a view to 
establishing the correct reading among the great variety 
shown by the five hundred manuscripts or so which we 
In itself, this study is perhaps interesting only to 
experts; but with a vast subject like Dante, it is practically 
impossible to isolate it. The preference for one reading 
over another must often be decided by considerations 
wholly unconnected with palwography. One of the 
most important aids to a correct decision in a case of 
doubtful reading is to ascertain the influence under which 
the passage was written. In the Middle Ages this was very 
apt to be the reminiscence, more or less precise, of a passage 
in some earlier writer. As Dr. Moore in his recently 
published Studies in Dante (Clarendon Press) points out, 
the idea of *‘ plagiarism” is comparatively modern. Even 
to publish your own compositions under the name of some 
famous man was not unheard of; and no one had any 
more scruple about annexing the expression of a 
thought or taking a quotation at second hand than 
the writer of a work on geometry would now have 
about borrowing a demonstration from Euclid. The 
investigation of the text has thus led Dr. Moore into a line 
of study pre-eminently interesting to the student of letters 
proper; for few things can be more attractive than to 
trace the course of reading which moulded the mind of one 
of the greatest figures in the world’s literature—one, too, 
who has done, perhaps, as much as any to mould not only 
the later literature of his own country, but that of Europe 
generally, and, strangely enough, our own to a very large 
extent. That4‘haucer was well read in Dante is perhaps 
natural ; but that Milton, in an age when Dante was quite 
out of fashion in Italy, should have saturated himself with 
him, as we can hardly doubt that he did, is a remarkable 
evidence of the way in which deep calls to deep. This, 
however, is beside the present subject. Even those 
who are not prepared to follow Dr. Moore through the 
discussion of the passages which he has selected for fuller 
treatment out of the 1500 or s> which he has collected as 
having been more or less directly borrowed by Dante from 
Scripture, from Aristotle, Virgil, and other classical authors, 
will read his opening essay, in which he touches incident- 
ally upon every point, quaint blunders of old comment- 
ators, curious symbolisms —his explanation of the part 
played by Statius is very suggestive, almost convincing— 
and the like. _ The book is a most valuable contribution to 
the study of Dante. 


possess. 


A book to linger over with impatience only when the 
last page is reached is The Girlhood of Maria Josepha 
Holroyd (the first Lady Stanley of Alderley): Recorded in 
Tetters of a Hundred Years Ago, from 1776 to 1796. 
Collected and Edited by J. H. Adeane. (Longmans.) She 
was the daughter of John Baker Holroyd, better known to 
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us as the Lord Sheffield who was Gibbon’s intimate friend, 
and recent research among the historian’s papers shows 


that Miss Holroyd aided her father in the skilful weaving 
of Gibbon’s incomparable Memoir out of the half-dozen 
rough drafts left behind at his death. This fact whetted 
the appetite to know more about the accomplished woman, 


whose letters now reveal a singularly gifted nature, 
broadened by reading, observation, and travel—domes- 
ticated withal, since, ‘*blue” as she might be, she was 
not above the darning of stockings. The letters which 
passed between her and her father’s sister, Aunt 

Serena,” make up the bulk of this fascinating volume. 
Among the miscellaneous correspondence are two 
letters from Gibbon, which were originally printed 
in the ** Miscellaneous Works” of the historian, edited 
by Lord Sheffield. But the second letter, which was then 
mutilated, now appears in exrtenso. Miss Holroyd won 
praise from Gibbon as one *‘ endowed with every gift of 
nature and fortune.” He tells her: ‘* There is none whom 
your correspondence would not amuse and satisfy.” The 
references to the famous man are numerous: his visits to 
Sheffield Place, his entertainment of Lord Sheffield and 
his family at Lausanne—these give us further glimpses of 
him, and in Miss Holroyd’s visit to Paris, in July 1791, 
a month after the recapture of the King and Queen on 
their attempted flight, we get a valuable hint or two con- 
cerning Gibbon’s opinions on the momentous events of 
that time. <A batch of distinguished émigrés found shelter 
under Lord Sheffield’s roof, and hence there are in the 
letters vivid touches of the ‘*Crazy Paris” whence they fled. 
Vivid, too, are the descriptions of the ‘* humours ofthe Town.” 
Miss Holroyd tells her aunt that she ‘is no rake”; 
and while we hear of her evenings at Sadler’s Wells, and 
her longing to see Mrs. Siddons, we hear more of the books 
she loves-——Plutarch’s ‘* Lives” and Johnson’s ‘ Poets ”’; 
of the harpsichord she is learning; of her zest for the 
country, with its ‘ Ploughed Fields and Dirty Lanes” 
{she is as lavish in the use of capitals as was “ Old Fitz’’); 
of the shirts she is ‘* cutting out for Papa,” and the ‘ gown 
in spots, which will not be finished for a year or two.” 
But we must refrain from further comment or quotation. 
The letters end in the year of Miss Holroyd’s marriage 
to Mr. John Stanley, afterwards the first Lord Stanley of 
Alderley. 


M. Zola’s Rome (Chatto and Windus) is less a novel, 
and an infinitely less charming novel, than ‘* Transform- 
ation,” while it cannot fairly be described as but an 
elaborate and discursive ‘‘ Murray.” It is most like a 
colossal newspaper with numberless leaders on the Catholic 
Church generally, and on the Papacy in particular, with 
endless columns of special correspondence from a brilliant 
Roman contributor, with a light and slight /euil/eton, and 
with a single but much displayed advertisement. An 
Abbé, whom Lourdes has disillusioned of Rome as it is, 
writes a book to suggest her return to her early Christian 
communistic ideal, which is promptly put on the Index. 
He hurries to Rome to procure an interview with the 
Pope, whose own inmost mind he believes that his book 
expresses ; and there he is taken in hand by Jesuitic 
prelates who break down his enthusiasm, as a_ brutal 
trainer would break the spirit of a young colt that 
kicks over the traces. Doré’s great painting, ‘* The 
Neophyte,” where the despair of the young monk 
at finding himself shut in for life with a herd of 
sensualists looks out at you so forlornly, expresses 
precisely at once the mode and the depth of the Abbé’s 
disenchantment. ‘Taking all due discount off the descrip- 
tions of M. Zola as those of a man who was himself 
baffled of his audience with the Pope by his Jesuitical 
entourage, enough remains to suggest that the diplomacy 
of other Courts is infantile in its naiveté as compared with 
the diplomacy of Rome. At the same time, it must be 
admitted that the Abbé was sanguine to expect that the 
world could breathe a purely spiritual atmosphere any 
more than it could live spiritually in a purely materialistic 
atmosphere. 


Mr. J. Il. Pearce’s Eli’s Daughter (Heinemann) is 
delightful in everything except in its dreary close. Never 
did we more regret the unfortunate fashion which prescribes 
to-day a pessimistic ending to every novel than upon closing 
this fine Cornish tale, which opens with all the freshness 
and fragrance of a May morning, to set in dim and disas- 
trous eclipse 

As high as we have mounted in delight, 
In our dejection do we sink as low. 


Tf, however, the close of ‘‘ Eli’s Daughter” conforms to 
the dismal fashion of the day, nothing less pessimistic than 
its idyllic love passages can be imagined. No one looks to 
find now in a novel what used to be almost its raison d’étre 
sweet, pure, and simple love-making—but the love-making 
in * Eli's Daughter” is ‘ silly sooth, and dallies with 
the innocence of love like the old age.” The courtship of 
Hal and Dewence is, in fact, as perfect in its charming 
naturalness as anything of the kind in fiction; and it 
seems a piece of mischief as wanton as a child's destruction 
of his toys to make Dewence marry a man who was faith- 
less to her, and Hala woman of easy virtue. It was a 
inistake, too, to shut both Dewence’s suitors up in jail for 
similar crimes. If the author was bent on wrecking all 
the lives in which he interests us so deeply, he should have 
made them go to pieces on different rocks; whereas he 
makes both Hal's and Dewence’s married unhappiness 
spring from the same source, and sends both Hal and his 
successful rival into penal servitude for similar crimes 
of unpremeditated violence. These are the sole faults 
which the most captious can find with the story. All the 
characters—but especially that of Eli—are so natural and 
living that they seem to grow under our eyes, the scenes 
and the scenery of a Cornish fishing and mining village 
are reproduced with a pemenoes fidelity, while the 
incidents, whether Arcadian or melodramatic, are abso- 
lutely realistic in the best sense of th: t much-abused 
word, 


We have Biblical authority for life being the blood— 
‘*the life which is the blood thereof’”—and we have 
medical authority for the beneficial effects of transfusion of 
blood from the veins of one animal into those of another of 
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kindred species. The species must be kindred, however, 
since the transfusion, for instance, of a sheep's blood into 
the veins of a cat is fatal. In Miss Mathers’ last novel, 
The Juggler and the Soul (Skeffington and Son), life is 
so to say, decanted with the blood from the veins 
of a villain into those of a hero, with a moral effect 
as fatal as the physical effect of an analogous trans- 
fusion of the blood of a tiger into the veins of a 
lamb. It will be seen that the task Miss Mathers has set 
herself of making credible to. us this double miracle—of the 
transfusion not of the life only but of the soul through the 
blood—is an extremely difficult one; and it is much to the 
credit of her practised powers that she has made the story 
as interesting as it is. Its real hero is the narrator, a 
bachelor of forty, who cannot bring himself to believe that 
his love for his ward—a young girl in her teens—is 
returned. She does all she can consistent with her charm- 
ing maidenliness to suggest its return, but in vain. Le 
insists, to his own despair and to hers, on her marriage 
to his young relative, Arthur, who, however, has a 
rival that does not scruple to murder him by opening 
a vein in his arm after he had drugged him into 
insensibility. Before the body of the murdered man is 
cold, his murderer is seized, chloroformed, and while in 
that state has not his life only but his character transfused 
through his blood into the depleted veins of his victim. 
The Arthur, therefore, whom Ninga is persuaded to marry, 
is really but the foul spirit of her abhorred suitor, Jasper, 
in Arthur's body. It is certainly an ingenious complica- 
tion, and we must allow our readers to find for themselves 
the way out of the maze. 


Under the title of Pioneers of Evolution, from Thales 
to Huxley (Grant Richards), Mr. Edward Clodd, the well- 
known authority on folk-lore, has added yet another 
volume to the already extensive literature on Evolution. 
The book bears a resemblance, not only in title, but in 
substance also, to Professor Osborn’s ‘‘ From the Greeks 
to Darwin,” but Mr. Clodd treats the history of the theory 
of Evolution in a less technical and perhaps with a more 
anti-theological bias than the American Professor. A 
long ‘intermediate chapter is devoted to the persistent 
hostility of the Church to all forms of scientific research, 
and to this hostility Mr. Clodd attributes the arrest of the 
evolutionary movement for over eighteen hundred years. 
Several Greeks and some Latins, especially Lucretius, had 
arrived at many of the views now held concerning the 
origin of the earth and its inhabitants; but perhaps Mr. 
Clodd forgets too often that he reads and interprets their 
general statements in the light of modern research. At 
best, they only saw through a glass, and very dimly; 
and were their theories uttered to-day and given to the 
world for the first time, they would pass unheeded because 
they were not accompanied by marshalled battalions of 
facts to support them, which are necessary nowadays if a 
theory is to receive attention. Latter day Evolutionists— 
Darwin, Huxley, Wallace and Spencer—receive very full 
treatment, and their contributions towards the advance- 
ment of the theory of Evolution are clearly and justly 
appraised. The fine portraits given of these four great 
scientists largely enhance the value of the book. Many 
readers, however, will take a decided objection to 
the anti-theological bias with which Mr. Clodd has 
written. 


The relative yalue of public and professional opinion 
in determining an artist's position is a question which 
time alone can decide. Painters whom the Royal 
Academy refused to recognise have become popular 
favourites; whilst numerous Academicians have either 
sunk into oblivion or their works survive only to provoke 
astonishment. In our own days we have seen more than 
one instance of the dissent of the art-judge from the 
verdict of the public, and we may confidently look for- 
ward to the over-ruling of that dissent when time has out- 
lived prejudice. This question is raised very pertinently 
by a recent publication, The Works of Charles Burton 
Barber, illustrated with Forty-one Plates. (Cassell and 
Co.) It was Burton Barber's good luck to hit the public 
taste, but his name was never even discussed among 
the candidates for Associateship. Possibly, even probably, 
in the first instance, he owed his popularity to his choice 
of subjects—children and dogs—and although his success 
(which, if we mistake not, grew out of his ‘‘Once Bit, 
Twice Shy’) forced him later on into the uncongenial 
business of ‘‘ manufacturing pictures for the market,” 
it was easy to trace in his truthful and masterly 
painting of collies and fox-terriers how thoroughly he 
sympathised with the human side of their characters. 
By a curious contradiction of fate, Burton Barber wished 
to paint stags. He loved the Highlands, and had spent 
many of his years of waiting in mountain solitudes amid 
the mist and storms. Unfortunately, Landseer had pre- 
ceded him, and, rightly or wrongly, the picture-dealers 
were convinced that no one could “bend the bow of 
Ulysses.” Burton Barber had passed through the Academy 
schools not without distinction, and had shown a special 
aptitude in painting animals. He had his way to make 
and a public to find. J’or a moment it seemed that he was 
to become a painter of the hunting-field, for his earliest 
Academy picture, ‘ First at the Vence,” indicated a 
possible success in this line. ILow he was drawn to paint 
dogs and children and to illustrate the humanity of 
fox-terriers, Mr. Harry Furniss, who contributes an inter- 
esting sketch to this volume, dees not tell us. At any 
rate, the development of his special talent was rapid, for 
during the last quarter of a century he was practically, 
but without diploma, a Dog-Painter in Ordinary to 
her Majesty and the Royal Family. Some of these 
pictures of the Queen’s dogs and the Queen’s grand- 
children are among Burton Barber's best work ; and it is 
on these that the value and interest of the present volume 
chiefly depend. His better known works have been so 
widely appreciated that it is as a memorial of a popular 
artist that one is glad to see them brought together. The 
pictures painted for the Queen and the Prince of Wales go 
further, and show that Burton Barber was endowed with 
far greater versatility than the world at large imagined, 
and that as a painter of animals—especially of dogs—he 
had few rivals among his contemporaries or immediate 
predecessors. 
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CENTENARY OF 


The fourteenth day of February, St. Valentine's Day, 
this year brings the hundredth anniversary of one of the 
and one of the most 
thrilling sea-fights on record, for it was on St. Valentine's 
Day, 1797, that Admiral Sir John Jervis, assisted by the 
splendid service of Commodore Nelson, completely defeated 
the Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent. 
critical moment in the history of 


greatest of British naval victories 


It was, indeed, a 
England a hundred 
years ago this St. Valentine’s Day. Anxiety was rife 
the kingdom. It feared that the 
Spaniards would effect a junction with the French and 
the Channel from Land's End to the South 
Foreland. On the morning of Feb. 13, 1797, Commodore 
Nelson, on the British frigate Minerve, which had been 
chased from the Bay of Gibraltar by a couple of Spanish 
battle-ships, and, during a foggy night, had barely got 
clear of the Spanish Grand Fleet, sighted the British fleet 
Nelson at once went on board the 


throughout was 


sweep 


under Sir John Jervis. 
Victory, Admiral Jervis’s flag-ship, and reported the near 
approach of the Spaniards. Before the day was out the 
British vessels had the prepare for 
battle. The enemy’s numbers were reported to the 
gallant Jervis as he walked the Victory’s quarter-deck. 
‘There are eight sail of the line, Sir John.” ‘Very well, 
Sir.” ‘There are twenty-five sail of the line.” ‘ Very 
well, Sir.” ‘* There are twenty-seven sail, Sir John,’ and 
here the officer made a comment on the disparity of the 
two forces, for the British fleet was but fifteen sail of the 
line strong. ‘No more of that, Sir,” retorted the heroic 
Jervis; ‘‘ the die is cast, and if there were fifty sail I would 
go through them.’ 

The Spanish foe, headed by Don Cordova’s flag-ship 
the Santissima Trinidad, must have presented an appear- 
ance which might well have struck fear into a less daunt- 
less heart; but, formidable as they looked, the enemy's 
ships proved clumsy in their formation for the fight. 
Jervis formed his fleet in line of battle, and with a skilful 
head inovement cut off several of the enemy’s vessels to the 
The British line was led by the Culloden, com- 
manded by Troubridge, and as the vessel passed into the 


received signal to 


leeward. 


wake of the Spaniards the signal was given to tack in 
This 
sidered an error of judgment on the part of Jervis, 
such it Nelson, 
determined not to heed it, and, with the instincts of a con- 


succession, manoeuvre has generally ‘been con- 


and as was recognised by who 
summate seaman and the perception of a born tactician, 
put the helm of the Captain up and headed for the 
Sautissima Trinidad. The mighty Spaniard was compelled 
to put his helm down. 
other headmost ships to arrive. 


This gave time to Troubridge and 
Nelson’s bold and decisive 
manoeuvre was a breach of discipline, a defiance of Jervis; 
but he saw what was the right thing to do, and did it. 
The battle of St. Vincent was really won by Nelson. There 
is no doubt, but for his prompt and extraordinary measure, 
the meeting of the fleets would have ended in little more 
than a futile distant cannonading. 

It is no disparagement of the gallant Jervis, whose 


THE BATTLE OF 


LONDON 


CAPE ST. 


into her one of Collingwood's most awful drenches. The 
Spaniard luffed, and the San Josef fell on board her, and 
first the San Nicolas and then the San Josef we re boarded. 
Those who are inspired by the present centenary to 
recall further details of this memorable victory cannot do 
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better than turn to an article by Mr. Clark Russell in the 
February number of the Luglish Illustrated Magazine, 
from which the foregoing account is summarised. 


NATURE IN FEBRUARY. 
February may be described as January continued, with a 
little more light. 
in Nature. The snowdrop is 
the of the 
putting their 
dead fragrant 
come to us the 
life stir. 
the 


genial 


lor there 7s now a glimmer of dawn 
hanging its head in 


flaunting crocus, primroses are 
under the 
violets are 
favoured South. 
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blooms protection of 
and 
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more Dormant 
The 
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further 
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day 


Every 
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NELSON, IN THE “CAPTAIN,”’ 


share in the victory won him a peerage, to say that from 
this moment of daring disobedience Nelson stands forth as 
the hero of the engagement. The general course of the 
action is too well known to need recapitulation; but two 
of the Illustrations which are here reproduced recall one 
of the most thrilling episodes in the life of the man who 
was destined to become England’s greatest naval hero. 
After his bold defiance of the signal, which nothing but 
the success of the move could have justified, Nelson was 
speedily engaged with the leewardmost division. He 
was presently supported by the Culloden, but for an hour 
or so these two vessels were fighting the most unequal 
battle on record. The Captain’s plight was little less than 
that of the sheer hulks, when the Excellent ranged up, 
and, passing within ten feet of the San Nicolas, poured 


BOARDING THE “SAN NICOLAS” 


The morn- 
ings are 
noticea bly 
brighter, 
and we are 
awakened 
earlier by 
the chirp, 
chirp, chirp 
of the irre- 
pressible 
sparrow. He 
is a lively, 
pert little 
fellow, but 
there is no 
denying the 
fact that he 
is decidedly 
mischiev- 
ous. Last 
month he 
contented 
himself 
pretty much with a toll on the stackyards, 
and with the crumbs from his friends, 
now he looks out for early buds, and 
actually pecks the crocuses to pieces. 
Next month he will for tender 
shoots as well as for the buds, and later 
he will attack, as they come forward, 
berries, pods, lettuces, 
young wheat and fruits. These he will vary with young 
beetles and caterpillars. In August he will revel in the 
corn-fields, and in September among the ripe juicy fruits 
of the orchards. Then he will have to take to the wild 
berries, with a salad from the gardens or the mangold- 
fields. TV inally he will be reduced to the stackyards and 
the crumbs again. From this survey of his feeding it is 
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evident he is somewhat of an epicure, and should there- 
There ce rtainly need be no 


fore be a toothsome morsel. 
compunction in shooting and eating him when we consider 


his range and destructiveness. 

The farmers are continuing their hedging and ditching, 
and still light up the landscapes with the gold and grey of 
their twitch fires. llere and there, when the weather is 
favourable, you may see them ploughing up the land for 
the reception of their spring seeds. 

Towards the end of the month the robin betakes himself 
to the country, and commences his love-songs. Partridges 
may be also heard calling to their mates. The rooks return 
to their previous haunts, and repair their damaged nests. 
The starlings, too, show up at their old abodes, and the 
jackdaws make for the chimneys. The misselthrush 
comes back to us with his harbinger notes 
and on very mild days an occasional 


so sweet to the 
ear in their freshness 
lark soars and sings with all the charm of a new-born song, 
giving us promise of the good time coming. Bird-flocks 
begin to break up for pairing. The redwings and the 
fieldfares leave us for the northern pine woods. On bright 
days the bees begin to clear out their cells, and gather 
pellets of pollen from the e:rly flowers. 

Sometimes there are a few specially pleasant days in the 
latter part of February. Following closely on the heels of 
winter, they are welcomed with double appreciation, and 
tempt us probably into a walk or a drive along the nearest 
country road. But the hills ure grey, the hollows purple, 
and the sky of a cold steely blue, while the golden darts of 
the sun make little impression on the mighty phalanx of 
cold air. The walk, therefore, must be sharp, and the 
drive in good wrappings, or we shall find ourselves shiver- 
ing instead of in the glow we sought. 

The end of the month brings peace to the hares, as far 
as man is concerned, for his hunting of them has to cease, 
Man, however, is not their only enemy. Have you ever 
seen a stoat killa hare ¥ Watching the hare feeding, you 
suddenly observe it crouch low, and you look round for 
You see the long, lithe form of a stoat 
The hare lies lower, and still 
Stealthily 


circling round it, coming nearer and yet nearer, is the 


the cause of fear. 
creeping through the grass. 
lower, till you can scarcely distinguish it. 


pitiless foe, till at last you see it leap on the back of its 
victim, amid wild 
medulla with its long, sharp teeth. 
fate to the rabbit. 
tions, so the gamekeeper wages a remorseless war against 
both of these bloodthirsty creatures, and nails up their 


unavailing screams pierce the 
It metes out a like 
The weasel carries on similar depreda- 


and 


carcases to rot on the barn door. 
More lambs have appeared in the fields among the 
sheep and the turnips, and it is amusing to watch them 
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gambolling with all the glee of their new life. We begin 
to waken up, too, and watch something of the returning 
joy, but— 

As yet the trembling year is unconfirmed, 

And Winter oft at eve resumes the breeze, 

Chills the pale morn, and bids his driving sleets 

Deform the day. T, 
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Unfortunately for the amusement of the general reader 
there is nothing new in this world. Whatever happens 
has happened before. Johann, by ‘blaying vat was on ze 
paper, only did what a countryman of his, a cornet- 
ayer in a very fair London orchestra, had done before 
Sins, ‘* Let’s have that over again,” requested the con- 
ductor, surprised at hearing a note which was not in the 
score. The note was sounded again and again. ‘* What 
are you playing *”’ he asked at last. ‘‘ I am blaying vat is 
on ze paper,” said the cornetist; ‘‘ 1 blay vat is before 
me.” ‘Let me have a look.” The cornetist handed 
him his part. ‘Why, you idiot,” roared the chef, 
‘*can't you see that this is a dead fly!” ‘I don’t care,” 


was the answer; ‘‘ he was there, and I blayed him.” 

I know of a more curious mishap than that, which, 
however, only resulted in the intense stupefaction of a 
member of a well-known band, whose leader had a son of 
about twelve learning telegraphy. One day, wishing to 
copy the signs of the Morse system, he took the first sheet 
of paper within his reach, which happened to be a sheet of 
music paper. The lad was called away, and left it on his 
father’s desk, where it got mixed with the parts of a new 
andante, and was distributed to a viola performer. The 
player was under the impression that the copyist had gone 


mad. Ie did not ‘‘blay vat was on ze paper.” 

The printer's compositor also plays what is on the 
paper—-i.e., he sets up what he sees before him. About 
three years and a half ago, I was working, during the early 


part of the week, at a sensation novel; during the latter 
part at a book about Paris. Three slips of the manuscript 
of thtsstory got mixed up with the copy of the other book, 
and, curiously enough, the paging tallied. Of course, 
they were set up, and one morning I had a telegram from 
the printers to the effect that they were extremely puzzled. 
I was puzzled myself for a moment, but their reader was 
decidedly under the impression that I had suddenly been 
bereft of my senses. The “comps” had not as much as 
noticed the very strange interpolation. 


This would lead one to infer that compositors read 
very mechanically the copy before them and that they do 
not at all times follow the sense of it. Iam by no means 
certain of this; I am merely suggesting in the way of 
explaining such a mistake as the one just recorded. But 
I feel almost convinced that many of the trombone and 
bombardon players only accompany by ear, and that they 
can scarcely read music. Here is my reason. 


Many, many years ago I had a commission for a series 
of articles under the title of ‘* Foreign London.” I had 
written three or four when I conceived the idea of describing 
the inner working of a German band, not from hearsay, but 
from practical experience. I prevailed, for a consideration, 
upon the leader of such a band, which had its quarters in 
Rupert Street, Leman Street, E., to let me take the place 
of one of its members. ‘‘ You hat petter blay ze bom- 
bardon,” he suggested ; ‘ it is easy, if you know how.” I 
did not know how, for I had never played an instrument, 
and can scarcely read a note of music; but he allowed me 
to join him, for all that. The bombardon-player whom I 
was to replace would take a holiday. 


Early next morning I donned the flat cap and the thickly 
wadded coat worn by the rest; I kept my own trousers on. 
It was a sweltering hot day, we walked all the way from 
the East End to Kensington, and by the time we got there, 
what with the heavy instrument I had to carry oo that 
awful coat and cap, I was thoroughly done up. I did no 
playing, but collected the money. In my capacity of 
collector, I had to knock at the door of a house which 
had often opened to me as a guest. The maid virtually 


recognised me in spite of my disguise; as she walked up 
the passage I heard h<i say to her fellow servant, ‘‘ The 
German bandman is exactly like Mr. ——.” I did not 


wait, but fled; and made my way, bombardon and all, in 
hot haste to the East End.” When I got there the bom- 
bardon player had gone for his holiday with my coat, 
waistcoat, and hat on. He did not return till one in the 
I wrote the article telling my experiences. 


morning. 
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1. Q to R 4th R to B sq 
2. Q takes Kt (ch R takes Q 
5. P to «K ith, mate 
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White to play, 


CHESS 1N 
Game played at Moscow between Messrs. LaskEr 
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Evans Gambit). 


pLack (Mr. L 
P to K 4th 
Kt to Q B 3rd 
B to B 4th 
B takes Kt P 
B to B 4th 
P to Q 3rd 
B to Kt 3rd 


wire (Mr. T 
1. P to K 4th 
2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. B to B 4th 
4. Pto Q Kt dth 
5. P to B 3rd 
6. Castles 
7. P to Q 4th 
8. P to Q R 4th 
The real value of ag 
that it affords a pleasing 
certain op} theories in regard to 
popalar ope It is made clear later 
that White intended relying upon making 
some use of this Pawn in the end game, 
but the move proved futile. 
P takes P 
B to Kt Sth 
P to Q R 3rd 
P takes B 
B to R 2nd 
Kt to K 2nd 
Castles 
B takes Kt 
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8. 

9. P takes P 

10. B to Q Kt 5th 
11. Btakes Kt (ch 
12. P to R 5th 

13. Bto K 3rd 

14. Kt to B 3rd 
15. Q to B 2nd 

16. P takes B P to K B 4th 

of much po int and force. Black 
now thre atens Pr B oth, which could 
hardly be alowed. 
17. P to B 4th 
18. Kt takes P 
19. Kt to Kt 3rd 
£0. QRtoB sq 
21. K RtoQ sq 
22. Q to B 3rd 
23. Q to Q 2nd 
To guard the K B P. 


P takes P 

Q to Q 2nd 
K to R sq 

Q R to Kt sq 
R to Kt 4th 
Kt to Q 4th 


| takes I’ at 


It would leave | 


wuite (Mr. T.) 
the Pawns hopeless! 
takes Q BP. 
are 80 Weak that one 
fall in any case. 


23. 
24. P takes P 
25. Q takes Kt 
Atte apy the real 
‘a rr ect 
26. P toB sth 
27. Q to K 6th 
28. K to R sq 
29. Q takes Q 
30. P takes B 
1. Rto B 6th 
32. R takes R P 
33. R takes R 
34. K to Kt 2nd 


1:5. Rto R7th 


wi. K to B 3rd 

47. P to R 6th 

38. R to R Sth 

39. P to R 7th 

40. K to K Kt 8th 

41. R takes P (ch 

12. Rto R7th 
The direct road to 

cessary to protect the 

13. R takes RP 

44. R to R 5th (ch 

45. Rto R sq 

46. P to Kt 4th 

47. P to Kt 5th 


victory. 


and mate in three moves, 
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But now White's Pawns 


vr two muttst soon 
P to B 4th 

Kt takes B 

Q to B 2nd 

weak ha int. 

is los 


if B 


B take os P 
B takes P (ch 
B takes Kt 
R takes Q 
Q RB takes B P 
P to R 3rd 
R to B Sth (ch) 
R takes R (ch 
R to Q B 8th 
K to R 2nd 
K to Kt 3rd 
R to Q R 8th 
R to R 5th 
K to Kt 4th 
Rt takes P 
K to B 8rd 
K to K 4th 
It is unne- 
RP and waste time. 
P to B 4th 
K to Q 5th 
P to B 5th 
P to Q 4th 
P to B 6th 


Black wins. 
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INCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 
If there is one form of germ or microbe whose history is of 
Vast practical lnportance to mankind, it is certainly the 
diphthe rla bac illus, whi h s] ares with t he frerms OF ¢ hole ra, 
typhoid fever, scarlet fever, and ill-pox, the unenviable 
notoriety of causing much sickness, misery, and death. 
We are now tolerably familiar with the diphtheria-germ 
and its ways. We can isolate it, and cultivate it so as to 
ensure its freedoin from all confusion with other germs, 
and we can employ it for the inoculations which in the horse 
produce the all-valuable antitoxin used for the cme of 
the disease itself. Dut there are certain gaps in oul know- 
ledge of the diphtheria bacillus which it is desirable should 
be tilled, and one may we ll be glad to note thut an accession 
of information has of late days been made towards ow 
understanding of the behaviour of this bacillus, especially 


in relation to milk. 


Infected milk supplies have always Leen notorious for 
their origination of epidemics of scarlet fever, typhoid fever, 
and diphtheria alike. Nor is this a thing to be regarded as in 
any way curious. Milk itself, as an animal secretion, forms 
a perfect breeding-ground for germs ofall kinds. Milk is, 
therefore, of all common fluide that which most is liable to 


convey infection, and in this respect it probably excels 
water itself. Then, when we have regard to its wide 
distribution, we may conceive how the spread of 


disease by an infected milk si ipply is at once an all too 
readily accomplished fact. ‘The dairyman, as I have been 
accustomed to put it, like the plumber, holds us all in the 
hollow of his hand in this matter of disease dissemination. 
IIe has the power, or chance, if he be ignorant or careless, of 
sending microbes broadcast among us. Infectious disease 
or uncleanliness in dairy premises implies the conveyance 
of such disease, or of the effects of the uncleanliness (which 
is the same thing), to the households supplied with the milk. 
Well may we educate the dairyman and encourage him in 
the ways of saniti iry well- doing, just as we m: iy well insist 
on the plumber’s being educated to know how to engineer 
our house-drainage properly, and to guard us from the 
inroads of sewer-gas. 


Diphtheria bacilli have been found to grow with great 
facility in ordinary milk of fresh character, but it was also 
noted that when the milk had undergone the sterilising 
process, the growth of the bacilli was by no means of so 
marked or favourable a character. Therefore all doubt as 
to the possibility of diphtheria epidemics being propagated 
from the dairy may be regarded as having been dissipated ; 
and it may be well to add that the germs of anthrax or 
splenic fever are equally to be feared if they are allowed 
to pass into milk—that is, in far as their abundant 
growth is concerned. It is also stated in the report from 
which I quote these facts that cholera germs do not take 
kindly to milk, and when the milk is heated to about 
37 deg. Centigrade the germs were killed in twenty-four 
hours. But if cholera microbes do not flourish in milk, 
they certainly do so in water, and in this respect resemble 
the bacilli of typhoid fever. It is to polluted water 
supplies that we really owe our epidemics of the latter 
diseases. 


SO 


Speaking of epidemics, the plague raging at Bombay is 
in some respects a peculiar ailment, and one from which 
we may hope our sanitary precautions and the strict sur- 
veillance of shipping will deliver us. The improvement of 
our sanitation all round has cost us a great deal of money; 
but if ever rioney was well spent, it was and is certainly 
well laid out in giving us peace of inind at home when we 
hear of plague abroad. I note that Lord Lister, in speaking 
of the Bombay plague the other day at Belfast, remarked 
that M. Yersin had already begun the investigation of this 
ailment at the Pasteur Institute, and was hopeful of discover- 
ing a remedy for it in the shape of serum-treatment, such 
as is used for the cure of diphtheria, tetanus, and the like. 
Lord Lister also expressed the opinion that the plague 
might be conveyed to an unaffected country in ships and 
by means of rats. For the rat is liable to be affected, and, 
escaping from a ship into land quarters of insanitary 


nature, might well give rise to an invasion. Even if 
this contingency occurred, however, I should say the 
prompt action of our health officers exhibited, say, in the 


case of cholera invasion, would suffice to prevent any 
epidemic. It is the great principle of strangling the 
disease in its first cases by their isolation which marks the 
action of modern sanitation. 


Sir John Lubbock, in his charming researches cn ants 
and their ways, remarked the facility with which these 
socially minded insects succumbed to the attractions of 
intoxicating liquors. I am quoting from memory, but I 
think I am right in saying that the sober ants gave their 
drunken compatriots a cold bath by way of restoring them 
to the normal state. It would seem that occasionally these 
other social insects, the bees, may exhibit a lapse from the 
natural teetotalism which is the order of their race; 
although, as honey is their food, and as sugar is singularly 
liable to be split up by fermentation into carbonic acid gas 
and alcohol, they must live perilously near the origin of 
that which is the bane of the human prohibitionist. 


It would seem that it is among the humble-bees that 
temperance reform is most needed. The temptation is 
offered in the shape of honey supplied by certain composite 
ee of the thistle and centaury tribes. Whether this 

oney is_ specially and naturally intoxicating or only 
occasionally so is an open question ; but Mr. J. 
Williams tells us that when the bees partake of it, they 


imitate the maudlin human very closely, in that they 
roll on their backs, kick their legs in the air, and 


show the utterly helpless state of the chronic inebriate. 
As in ether-drinking, however, the intoxication is very 
briéf in its effects; but, sad to relate, the bees return to 
the honey after recovery with renewed zest, although Mr. 
Williams relates that one bee which had been confine d for 
a night in a botanical box with some of the special flowers 
showed signs of remorse on being set free. Possibly a 
surfeit overnight acted, as usual, in inducing a decided, if 
transitory, fit of virtue next morning. 
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GOLDFINCHES. 


By Archibald Thorburn, 
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A COSTUME WITH CLOTH APPLIQUE. 


and lace under-dress. One, of whose advent into Buck- 
ingham Palace I have already been advised, has an under- 
dress of pale blue chiffon, fringed with violets, with a 
berthe of old lace and a train of pale mauve velvet lined with 
brocade of pale blue, with bunches of violets on its surface, 
A beautiful scheme of colour truly! And another good scheme 
has a train of cerise velvet lined with pale pink satin 
bordered with sable, with an under-dress made in the 
robed style of faintest rose chiffon and stripes of lace. Of 
course the best gowns for the débutantes are white—the 
Josephine under-dress of white satin, embroidered in pearls 
and diamonds, with a train of white satin, lined with blue 
or pale pink, is very hard to beat. White velvet trains are 
gorgeously lovely, with just a touch of sable on the 
shoulders, a piece of point lace falling from the décolletage 
to the waist over a gown of white Irish poplin, with the 
hem worked with silver. And among the most fanciful 
brocades and satins dedicated to Court wear are some with 
white grounds and many coloured flowers, traced with a 
raised cord interspersed with glittering jewels. These 
are not specially charming, but they are new. A very 
beautiful brocade shows a chiné flower on a ground 
closely interwoven with gold tinsel; and perhaps the 
best of the other designs are those with medallions 
of flowers set into frames on white grounds. The promised 
popularity of embossed velvet cometh not, and the charms 
of moiré have decidedly faded ; the plain satins and velvets 
jewelled, with trimmings of old lace and a touch of fur and 
many flowers, have it all their own way—and a very pretty 
way it is too, which reminds me of a diaphanous train 
whose details were whispered in my ear but yesterday. 
This was to be entirely made of chiffon, accordion kilted, 
fastened on the shoulders with old diamond buttons; and 
over the chiffon were to fall lace draperies, the under-dress 
being of ivory satin. 





We ought to have no difficulty in fixing in our hair 
the feathers and veils this season, for the latest style of 
coiffure makes such a comfortable resting-place for these, 
the high loop on the top of the head being specially adapted 
to retain ornaments with dignity, and lending itself with 
grace to diamond tiaras. 


But let me turn from such costly clothes to the con- 


sideration of costume which shall walk in humbler paths— ~ 


to that one, for instance, sketched on this page, which is in 
the Princess form, a style of which we read often but seldom 
meet. This is perfectly simple in shape, trimmed at the neck 
and the front and round the back in corselet shape with an 
appliqué of a lighter cloth edged with a fine braid. Very 
quaint is that loose square cape, partaking somewhat of the 
virtues of the bolero ; it is trimmed again with an appliqué 
of cloth, and bordered with fur, and is, of course, not a 
necessary complement to the costume, merely a conceit. 
Such a dress might well be carried out in black, with the 
appliqué in black, outlined with black braid; and, again, 
it would look well in mushroom tint, with a paler shade of 


loth used for the appliqu The toque is of velvet in a 
bright shade of red, with the ostrich-feather shading from 
red to pink In form it recalls the old turban--a popular 
ape this at the moment in Paris, where it is to be found 
with a ft brim formed of folds of tulle or velvet, not 
l t hard straight brim which formerly was it 


ecoming lot. All these hats, indeed all the toques at 


present being worn, show a high knot of trimming at one 
side, this either being feathers, flowers, or waved quills, 
the most popular of the quills taking a cream tone, flecked 
\ h brown: from what bird they have been plucked | 
know not, but they do their decorative duty well, and are 
uly to be found clasped by a jewelled brooch, and the Vv 
first put in their appearance in those rough felt toques 
hich the authorities christened Taufee, for some extra- 
rdinary reason known only to themselves 

We grow hourly more luxurious in our tastes, and the 
beaut f the embroideries which appear on our costumes 
to-day shows them worthy of the handiwork of uny age. 
All fabri ire embroidered, velvet and chiffon, perhaps, 
looking best under such treatment. No more lovely 
evening dresses were ever made than those of chiffon set 
into pleats from waist to hem, daintily traced with silver 
ind gold thread and glistening with tiny jewels. Those 
pleated skirts —which, by the way, were first introduced two 
eusons ago have at last caucht the fancy of the Eneglish- 
woman. She not alone makes them of chiffon but of glacé 
ik and of cloth. It is quite twelve months ago since | 
met a cloth skirt treated in this fashion doing admirable 
duty on a bicyele; these kilted skirts, however, need expert 
manipulation, for they are so cut that the fullness reund 
the hips is an unknown quantity, while the pleats round 


the feet set with sufficient amplitude. 


Besides embroidering chiffon skirts, we embroider glacé 
skirts treated in this way. <A really lovely evening dress 
of glacé have I seen with a skirt made in this fashion 
traced with silver and coral, the bodice matching this being 
of the swathed order, and showing at the top a fichu made 
of pale pink and coral coloured chiffon draped together, one 
over the other, and edged with lace fastened at one side with 
a bunch of geraniums. Coral, so the authorities say, is to 
supersede turquoise in our favour. Versonally, I should 
think there was plenty of room for both of these, and, for 
my part, should consider the cabochon emeralds in com- 
bination with diamonds and steel or silver thread more 
attractive than either. <A pretty fashion in embroidery is 
the silver sequin glistening amongst flowers worked in 
coloured silks and in narrow ribbons, and this is a revival 
of the styles which were in the days of Louis Seize, when 
dress was dress! 


A letter from ‘*W. E. E.” demands my attention at 
once, and | may recommend my amiable correspondent to 
copy that net bodice illustrated in our columns this week, 
and supply it with sleeves, under-bodice, and skirt of dark 
red cloth. I am very tired of violet, and think the bolero 
of cloth which she suggests would be rather too severe for 
her. Furthermore, | recommend her to follow her own 
inclination as to dressmakers, and to buy a toque of 
dark red roses tied with dark red velvet ribbons, and just a 
pink bud at one side. I think I have answered all her 
questions, but if I have failed in any of my duties I stand 
prepared to be corrected, and to correct.-—PAULINA Pry. 


NOTES. 

Twice before this occasion has the Women's Suffrage Bill 
passed second reading. ‘The first time was so long ago as 
1870, when the measure was under the charge of Mr. Jacob 
Bright. On that occasion 145 Liberals and 70 Consery- 
atives voted in favour, being 57 per cent. of the total vote 
cast. The next successful division was in 1886, when 172 
Liberals and 92 Conservatives voted in favour, being 
61 per cent of the total vote cast. On no occasion has much 
more than two-thirds of the House voted at all, but that 
number has more than once been reached, and that is 
a large proportion to come to the mark on a_ non- 
Government question, The Parliament of 1886, it will be 
remembered, was a short-lived one, and there was no possi- 
bility then of the Bill being carried on a further step. There 
is plenty of time this Session, but the chance of any measure 
not taken up by Government getting through Committee is 
small. Though Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour have both 
repeatedly declared themselves in favour of the enfran- 
chisement of wonien, there are some members of the 
present Ministry so strongly opposed to the question that 
it is doubtful if it can receive support from the Govern- 
ment as such. There is the further difficulty that the 
passing of any Reform Bill almost necessarily carries with 
it a dissolution, and of course nobody in Parliament wants 
that to come about just now. The net result of the recent 
favourable vote at best, therefore, may be expected to be 
that the Government will take up the question, probably 
as part of a Registration Bill, at a later date—in a future 
Session—when dissolution stares them in the face; and 
who can prophesy the circumstances that may then exist 
and render such a course impossible or desirable ? 


Mrs. Massingberd’s funeral service in St. John’s 
Church, Westminster, was attended by representatives 
from the Central Women’s Suffrage Society, various tem- 
perance associations, and the Anti-Vivisection and Humani- 
tarian Societies. Canon Wilberforce delivered the address, 
in which he referred to the fact that the Women’s 
Suffrage debate was at the same moment going on in 
Parliament, and he reminded the congregation of the 
interest of Mrs. Massingberd-in that question, as well as 
in all the other ‘‘ ever-widening forces of her time for 
women.” The beautiful floral tribute of the Pioneer Club 
yas so large that it was carried by twelve members, 
headed by Viscountess Harberton. ‘The funeral service 
was held over the ashes of the deceased, Mrs. Massingberd 
having left instructions for the cremation of her remains. 


Great efforts are being put forth to prevent the licensing 
for vivisection of the new building, ‘‘The Institute of 
Preventive Medicine,” on the Chelsea Embankment; but 


I hope the tale told by a Dublin paper of the application 


of trade boycotting to this effort is not true. The story 
is that a certain baker near Chelsea, having refused to 
sign the petition against licensing *t The Institute,” has 
received an intimation from two of his customers that they 
intend to cease dealing with him in consequence, It 
would be too much to say that personal questions like this 
should not influence business—political and other questions 
of opinion do influence business prosper.ty in all walks of 
life but to openly make the statement that custom is 
being withdrawn as a punishment for some cause outside 
business is not a justifiable method of advancing one’s idea, 

An Oxford Street tradesman who has just had to call 
his creditors togethen places on the statement of his 
expenses: ‘* Paid to customers’ servants, £297." The 
leading journal of the trade remarks that ‘*this kind of 
blackmail” is a general item of expense to West-End 
tradesmen. Mistresses should open their eyes to the error 
of allowing servants to pay bills, and should not permit the 


housekeeper or cook to choose the tradesmen. 


Among the contributors to the Indian Famine Fund at 
the Mansion House is Miss Florence Nightingale, who 
sends £10, with the addition of a statement that ‘‘ she 
wishes it were more.” It may not be generally known 
that Miss Nightingale would be a rich woman but for her 
own disinterestedness. A very large sui of money (£50,000 
was raised for a presentation to her immediately after the 
Crimean War, and by her own wish was applied in no way 
to her personal benefit, but for the foundation of a train- 
ing school for nurses, the first in the kingdom, in connection 
with St. Thomas’s Hospital. Miss Nightingale unhappily 
ruined her health by her great exertions in the Crimea, 
and during the greater part of the forty years which 
have since elapsed she has been confined to her couch 
and in constant suffering ; nevertheless, she has 
been an untiring worker, and has been constantly 
referred to by successive Ministries for advice on matters 
connected with the sanitation and nursing of the Army. 


Only last month an interesting and long letter from her 
appeared in a contemporary called Jndia, advising as to the 
improvement of the sanitary conditions of Indian villages. 
Miss Nightingale proposes that a system of village lectures 
shall be organised under State assistance to instruct the 
people in the reasons for the need of a pure water supply, 
the removal of refuse, and the diminution of overcrowding. 
She suggests that the magic-lantern and the microscope 
should be called in to aid this teaching, and that the 
lecturers should be capable of going round the village the 
next day and giving practical advice as to what should be 
done in detail in that particular place. She adds that the 
lecturer should in every case be married, and accompenied 
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A NET BODICE., 


by his wife, who could enter the homes and preach health 
and cleanliness to the village women. ‘‘'l’o enlist the 
sympathy and gain the approval of the good mother is the 
keystone of the whole position; it is the peasant woman 
who in rural villages holds the key to health and disease.”’ 


For ocean travel nothing can well be better than the 
Eiderdon, now well known as the production of Boyd 
and Co., of Belfast and London. Many distinguished 
travellers have used it, among them not the least either 
in fame or stature being Dr. Nansen, who is now with us. 
It appears that Eiderdon is an imitation of the natural 
fleece in texture, and in material is ‘‘aa oo” (Anglicé, 
‘*all wool’’), and nothing else. F.F 
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owners of draught horses, and others, both at home 
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for many purposes in all stables. 
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rs Elliman’s in error for an emulsion to four 

JRLEDIAN : children of ages from one-and-a-half to 

4 mn seven years old; the next morning the 

JRLLIMAN victims were not a penny the worse.— 
4 M.R.C.S., Oct. 28, 1896."" 
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* We have frequently letters from fanciers com Naining « of their 
early chickens suffering from cramp and leg weaktesen This can 2 


be in a great measure prevented by letting the chicks run on the 
ground—n + m boards, or flags, or bricks. For the ailment itself ‘ . . . : 1: . 
we know no cure so certain as a gv nod P rubbing with Elliman’s Rheumatic Pains, Lumbago, Sprains, Bruises, Slight Cuts in 
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Mr. Izak I. Van bel yon, Dord- R y A 
recht, South Africa, writes : 

**T have two horses which were quite useless, but after using 
only three of your bottles they have now quite recovered. 
Sept. 14, 1896.” 
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Mrs. 8. Datiencer, Aldinga Villa, . 

Oxford Road, Bournemouth, writes: MADE In ENGLAND: ~ 
“A lady in my house was taken with 
. severe pains in the leg and side at 

ae a ht a hes 5 night. I rubbed well with Elliman’s the 
Regie Spe ‘ a ai ol ee affected part, which allayed the pain 

Sd . : and enabled the lady to sleep.” 
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CUCLESIASTICAL NOTES, PHE NEW GOVERNOR OF THE PHILIPPINE CHIT-CHAT OF TRAVEL. 

Mr. Howard Ex ruinaics to the Cunt ISLANDS. I.—NAPLES AND POMPEII. 
Leaving Papi Bede ¥ pee , 4 ] ; " General Camilo Polavie ja whose appointment to the Yesterday we were shivering beneath ulsters and golf 
J ( l r Nor ts. } ‘ rnorsiip Ol the Vhilippine Islands and to the chief capes at Marseilles ; to-day we ure afloat on the Medite1 
P { d re plea 1 80 ¥ und of the troops operating against the insurgents ranean, lounging on deck-chairs beneath a cloudless sun 
n England, the Church of England } | created much satisfaction, 1s one of the few well- incredulously warm and joyful. For weeks past we have 
1.778 I r of os pt ENS RES known Spanish Generals who have ext hewed politics looked forward to this opportunity of escaping from winter 
it a Seni * = 610.003. while ind who owe their promotion — to skill and bravery chills and fogs, but the prospect has seemed too good to be 
Church of England m des for 6.718.228 he nes f In 1858 he entered the army as a private soldier, true. ‘To the last moment we have been afraid that some 
1851 wave the number of sittings provided by the Church ind obtained the 1 ink ot it Lieutenant five years later. thing would happen to prevent our start; a telegram has 
aioe ot ROBT ORS ol tee oll thes + 894.648 He distinguished himself so much in Cuba during the threatened commercial disaster, a headache aroused fears of 
| af { ridey, yee first part of the insurrection which lasted from 1865 typhoid fever; it was not until the gangway was up and 


the anchor weighed that we dared to let ourselves go and 


ref ire_d. Mr. | } ! | lea 
' F ¥ ‘ w ‘ l} | call the day our own. And now good-bye to care 
, ‘ : : 
] | f } af i. we have snatched six weeks from the maélstrom, and we 
ik i ~ - “ on 
will guard them jealously; Telegrams are forsworn ; 


i wen paper we t . Uistes with = the ; newspapers we will have none; an occasional lette: 
{ from home to say ** We are well,” ‘* We are thinking of 
you,” and we wish no further news. What an intoxicat- 
ing e .* rience—forty long days in which to be idle, to b 


\t by o ('} reh 1 t t 
vorced ne rhe Lower Hou ef Con warm, to be occupied from morning until night with the 
( bury } nced the marriage bond estimable object of promoting our own enjoyment ! 
‘ leat ind some of the talked of We penned a hasty line from Marseilles to announce 
WV lified polyg Canon Bright | our arrival to our friends, and to break to them the 
I the | f Las hit held in great | painful fact that our fellow passengers were the most im- 
‘ i pon the oth le possible set of people whom it had ever been our misfortune 
lr. F. B. Jevons has been appointed Principal of to meet, and that we intended to keep severely to ourselves. 
I; » Hatfield's Hall. Durhar He is well known as a | It is twenty-four hours since then, and our opinion is soften- 
irand a writer; but while all the Principals of Hatfield ing. The lady in the grey dress has a most engaging Irish 
ial tau bith cute tee cleeeen. Bin Semaine ih @ tare \ brogue; the gentleman of the saturnine countenance has 
Siem the Gneeliiaben eae. Sie, Cee of Pu made a joke of the first water; and the elderly spinster 
House, The appointment was made by Dean Kitchin. with the camera has a cousin who used to know a friend 
of our aunt! Things are looking up. We admit to our- 
The new Bishop of Sierra Leone, Canon Taylor Sinith, selves that there are one or two people on board who are 
thoroughly familiar with his diocese. He w is Chaplain ** quite nice,” and almost worthy of the honour of our 
to the forces of the expedition to Ashanti. In that cha- acquaintance, F 


racter he marched with the special service corps to NKumassi, 
umd was able to officiate at the first church service held at 
KK umiassi The new Bishop will have to raise an endow- 
ment fund for the bishopric as well as an annual sum to 
pay the clergy of the Cathedral of St. George, the colonial 
chaplain grant being withdrawn, to maintain the fabric, 


About noon on the second day we anchor in the Bay of 
Naples, and are immediately surrounded by half-a-dozen 
small bouts filled by picturesque vendors of jewellery, 
combs, garden - hats, opera - glasses, ete. A handsome 
brown-skinned fellow dives for pennies in the background; 
another reiterates his cries with shrill familiarity from the 





GENERAL POLAVIEJA. 


also to maintain the technical school of the medical mission. to S78 that when he returned to Spain, invalided, in gangway: ‘Yong man! yong man! Looka’ere! You 
Dean DPaget’s sermons in London always draw large 1872. he had risen to be a Lieutenant-Colonel. He won buy hat % Vera sheep! Yong man, look ‘ere! You buy 
congregations. The other Sunday, when he preached at fresh distinction in the civil war that raged in Northern sheep !”’ while the strains of ** Finiculi Finicula ” ring out 
St. Paul's Cathedral, his discourse was very brief, and and Eastern Spain just over twenty years ago, and peace incessantly from a trio of mandolines and as many lusty 
not on the level of his published work. He spoke was scarcely restored when he sailed for Cuba as Major- throats. Now, indeed, we feel that we are in the Sunny 
mainly of the difficulty of entering into the meaning General. There he conducted operations with remarkable South, and we land at the quay with its trellis of clematis 
of pain. ‘I suppose that if we could present and bring ability and success. General Polavieja has held a number and roses, and drive through the picturesque, untidy streets 
home to our minds with anything like reality, with any- of important commands in the Peninsula. As chief of with fascinated interest. 
thing corresponding to actual experience, what the famine the Queen-Regent’s ‘Military Household, he won golden And now for Pompeii! When the train stops at the 
and the plague in India are meaning at this moment as I opinions as well as the friendship of his royal mistress, at station what shall we see’ Pompeii has been for so long 
speak, as you listen—what is happening there to men, whose special request, it is stated, he has proceeded to the the site of romantic dreamings that we tremble for the 
women, and children keenly sensitive to suffering —the Philippine Islands. He is a man of very studious tastes, realisation, and the tremble changes to a shudder as we 
imagination might be more than reason could endure. devoted to his profession, and the confidence which his gaze horror-stricken upon a white hotel, disfigured by an 
Bishop Bickersteth of Japan will arrive in England countrymen place in him may be estimated by the advertisement of ‘* Wine, Beer, Whisky,” in black letters 
during the course of the present month. He has been rejoicings inspired by his appointment to the supreme of abnormal size. For the moment we are all teetotalers, 
suffering from ill-health. V. direction of affairs in the far Hast. and ablaze with indignation. We tell each other sternly 
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I not dl de ance beir Museum. In only one WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
sung? os . won hy ently opened to the publi The will (dated Nov. 21, 1895) of Mr. Hugh Alleyne 
t t her stor It ist realisation of a home. It is the house of Sacheverel Bateman. of Etwall Lodge, Derby, who d ed on 
snag . wm Aaceiges iosaics are still fresh upon Oct. 26 at Overton Hall, Ashover, was proved on Jan. 25 
— . onde wee & mew central court is surrounded by marble by Mrs. Anna Bateman, the widow, Sir Peter Carlaw 
sat graceful columns. In the centre of Walker, Bart., and Richard Stephens Taylor, the executors, 
I I l l afflictel beggars t ‘ eround has been filled with flowering the value of the personal estate hang £84.117. Ile 
$ rea} : scant hai ] — = reality to the scene, bequeaths £500 each to his siste rs-in-law, Edith Gree nfield 
+, ' Of Obvall ie \ Howe! it would have been a roofless ruin, and Blanche Bridges; £1000 and his guns and rifles to 
! If yor terested 1 li ion had lagged behind; with the sight of the George Bridges: £500 to his father-in-law. Edward 
“to ‘ lvant Ss, ne a hundred vivid pictures. We see bridges; £500 to Constance Bridges; £1000 to the Derby 
l t t they ud a SS i J cus walk hand-in-hand along the tessellated Infirmary ; and £500, upon trust, for the poor of Derby and 
l would p in Eng \ pave! tender memory come through Etwall. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
i. for le f Tie vonder d , to tend the flowers she loved. .. . leaves to his wife absolutely, but he expresses a wish that 
if do ih Ph by moonlight is so exquisitely lovely she will at her decease leave the bulk of his property to a 
I wig ra, 1 t beaut that » for our furniture, and settle member of the Bateman family. : 
happened va If 1 dow! lives in this entrancing spot. , 
[ will w ban Tia When that the glowing red leght The will (dated Jan. 1, 1895), with a codicil (dated 
would be at her d l half suvius is not artificial and in Dec. 16 following), of Mr. Richard Vigors Doyne, of 
sthe] h lady groa nn railway, as we supposed, but a new 8, Stratton Street, Piccadilly, formerly of the Calcutta Bar, 
I \ pr ptly wa } crater formed during the past year, we who died on Jan. 1, was proved on Jan, 26 by Mrs. Nanny 
k trot. I commend this sugges change our mind definitely and in haste. In truth it is Doyne, the widow, one of the executors, the value of the 
behalf of th iffering poor na like a stoke-hold into an personal estate being £67,524. The testator gives £200 
ring Pompeii is one of vagu immense seeming to threaten immediate each to his brother Major Henry Doyne, his sister Mrs. 
OV ofless walls flank the narrow disaster. on in search of a surer Frances Taylor, and Henry Berners; £100 to William 
m singularly devoid of association, One haven. » to Naples. The long path of Thomas Berners, and ninety shares of the Grand Junction 
Canal Company, twenty-one shares of the New River 


Company, all his interest in the Rampore and Abong Tea 
H. M. Estates, and, on the death of his wife, seventy-five shares 








Most Ornamental Window or Garden Plant Known, and a Delicious Fruit. 

Treated like a Tomato it grows and fruits freely in the garden during summer, or in pots 
both summer and winter. It bears continually numerouslarge, inflated husks, much tho shape 
of Chinese Lanterns, at first a beautiful green color, changing to a yellowish hue, then to bright- 
est scarlet, andas they hang suspended among the foliage they present a most novel and beau- 
tiful sight. Autumn frosts do not injure it, and it is a showy garden plant until December. In 
each ‘‘Lantern” a fruit is borne, of large size and rich ruby color, which is most delicious for 
eating raw, or for cooking and preserving. Branches of Lanterns cut and dried retain their 
rich and brilliant colors for years and make most charming vase ornaments. Grows 18 
inches high; bears abundantly all the time in any soil or climate. No other pot plant so beauti- 
ful as this. Having an enormous stock we offer strong plants for early fruiting, by mail, post- 
paid, guaranteed to arrive in good order, at 1/ each, 3 for 2/, 7 for 4/. 
Our Great Catalo ue OF FLOWER AND VEGETAELE SEEDS, 

BULBS, PLANTS, AND RARE NEW FRUITS 

is the finest ever issued. Profusely illustrated. Severai colored plates. 144 pages. We sen 
it Free to all who order or who expect to after getting it. 


Address JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, New York, U. S. A. 
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Time Tables and all Information Free on application to the “* Zeeland "’ Steam-ship Co. at Flush 


MACCLESFIELD. 


oOo THE CONTINENT. 


lia QUEENBORO -FLUSHING. 
ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 
GREAT SAVING IN TIME. GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN SERVICE. 


The magnificent new 21-Kyor Pappie-Sreamers, built by the Fairfield Co., of Glasgow, are now running in this Service. 


Most Perfect Route to Northern and Southern Germany. 
BERLIN—LONDON in 20 Hours oe Arrival Berlin, 8.28 p.m. 
LONDON—DRESDEN in 28 Hours _... am Arrival Dresden, 12.41 a.m. 

LONDON—BALE in 23 hours 


hing, or at 44a, Fore St., London, E.C., 
where Circular Tickets may be obtained at Three Days’ Notice. 
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BENSON'S «eress WATCHES 


Guaranteed for Accuracy, Durability, and Strength. 


In 18-ct. Gold Cases, BENSON’S BENSON’S In Silver Cases, 


“Special Make” ‘BANK? WATCH. 
LADY'S KEYLESS Best London Make 


LEVER WATCH. KEYLESS 
Place Deven | ENGLISH LEVER.¢ 


B10) Plate LEVER 
Movement, Stron Is a good Knock- 


Keyless Action, wit about Watch for general 
Seconds Dial and Gold | Wear. ‘I hree-quarter Plate 
Inner Case. In 18-ct. | ENGLISH LEVER Move- 
Gold Cases, either Hunt- | ment, with Chronometer 
ing, Half- Hunting, or | Balance, Strong Keyless 
Crystal Glass, Engraved | Action. Price £5. 

r ; i . is . i — 

he AR, Senmaves Selections on Approval. 
Free. Price £10. Sent Free ang Safe to all 
Or in Silver Cases, £5. Parts of the World. 











ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF WATCHES, RINGS, AND 
JEWILLERY OF ALL KINDS (New Edition) POST FREE. 


JI.w.BENSON 


Steam Factory: 
62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL; 








AND AT 26, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., AND 25, OLD ROXD STREKT, 
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PLASTERS (Z:s.) 
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ALLCOCK’ 


are now to be had from 
all Dealers at 73d. each 


and remember no plaster is worth more, and a good plaster 
cannot be produced for less. 


(74) ALLCOCK’ 
<<) PLASTERS 
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Glidingly, 
Slidingly ; 
Trippingly, skippingly ; 


Fairily, warily; easingly, pleasingly ; 


Gently and lightly, 


And sparkling and brightly, 
And rousing and cheering, 
And searching and clearing, 
And soft’ning and smoothing, 
And healing and soothing, 


And bowling and byisking, and rolling and frisking ; 
Painlessly whirling and twirling and whisking ; 


Acting hepatically—never erratically— 
Safely and steadily, swiftly and readily ; 


© Dashing disease aside, flashing help far and wide; 
Pp 
= Heedfully tumbling on, gleefully rumbling on ; 
Healthfully glowing and flowing and going on; 


Whene’er a man wills 
To get quit of his ills, 


THAT’S how the Water 
Goes down with the PILLS! 
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“MyrtTLeE GROVE” 


eee | OBACCO. 





Dunlop 
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FRAGRANT. 


COOL. 








SWEET. 
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Se ee La Fee een ana aeT es nee 
SERVANT THINKING HIS WAS ON Fi vt WATER OVER mi 


fee CIGARETTES. 


None Genuine without our Name on each Cigarette ! 
TADDY & CoO., Minories, 






London. 


“LAH MS 


COMFORT INCREASED. 


DRAUGHT DECREASED. 


“1009 
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““CANVAS FABRIC. 


DUNLOP 
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Pneumatic Tyres 


' for Carriages and 


DRIVING ON AIR 


Bath Chairs. 


CUSHIONS. 


In a closed Carriage con- 





versation can be carried 


on in a whisper. 


Copy of letter received from Lt.-Col. W. F. Longbourne, Derrahiney, Ballycrissan, Daliinastloe. 
County Galway, dated Sept. 27, 1896. 


Messrs. The Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Co., Ltd., 166, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 
Sirs,—I have had the tyres yon sent me in October last in constant use for 

11 months, and have driven them over 3900 miles, on some of the roughest roads 

in Ireland, and cannot speak too highly of their comfort, both to man and horse. 


So far I have not had a puncture. Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) W. F. LONGBOURNE. 


*,* Copies of other letters received by the Company can be furnished on application, together with full 
particulars of Dunlop Pneumatic Tyres, in a little Brochure, gratis, and post free. 








Tevrorams: “ AIRINESS.” 














| may be sent per 
‘| Registered Post in 
| absolute safety, 


TELEPHONE No. 674, 





Jewels, Gold, &c., 
SHOW-ROOMS: 


}and are returned 
at once, post free, 








14, Recent Street, Lonpon, S.W. 
BRANCHES: 


DusBLin, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, NOTTINGHAM, GLASGOW, AND ABROAD. 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., LTD., 
166, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


(Patentees and Sole Makers of the Celebrated DUNLOP TYRES FOR CYCLES.) 


WORKS: 


AuMA Street, CovENTRY. 
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his three granddaughters with the Redman crest, to John Baldry Redman; £1500 his wife for life, and at her decease for his three daughters, 

1X Payne The residue to his sister-in-law, Mary Williams; £800 to the children Louisa Lenox Stewart, Maud Helen Stewart, and Edith 

ding his property in of his deceased brother Frederick ; and other legacies to Emily Henrietta St. John Oliver, his sons being already 

solute] ind servants The residue of his real and well provided for. d 

30, 1889) of Mr. George Edwin personal estate he le nda to his brother Edward Williams The will (dated February 1877), with four codicils (dated 

dueen’s Road, Woodbury and his sister Emily Pingree in equal shares; but it would April 11, 1885, March 15, 1886, Feb. 21, 1889, and June 6, 

on N 26, was prov appear that they both died in his lifetime. 1896), of Mrs. Johanna Walters, widow of Gregory Seale 

The will and codicil of Mr. William King, of the Ivy Walters, first Agent-General for South Australia, and 

ouse, Denham, Bucks, farmer and miller, were proved daughter of the late Frederick Huth, late of 12, Chester 

in the Principal Registry by Mrs. King, the lerrace, Regent’s Park, who died on Oct. 31, was proved 

itory Institute (Eust Lom T ow, the sole executrix, the personal estate being sworn on Jan. 27 by Frederick Walters, the son, and Alfred 

Crispin Street italfields), an 982 3s. 4d. After giving pecuniary legacies and Castellain, the nephew, the executors, the N ilue of the 

en and Girls (Reading) ; £50 t innuities to relatives, friends, and persons in his employ- personal estate amounting to £14,433. The testatrix 

£300 each to the toy on he testator leaves the whole of the residue of his bequeaths her library of books and all her plate, furniture, 

the Dreadnough sited and all his real estate to his widow. effects, consumable stores, horses and carriages, to her son 

Barnardo Frederick, and exercises in favour of her children various 

the Femal ited Oct. 12, 1894) of Mr. William Edward powers of appointment given to her by her marriage and 

S., formerly of Harley Street, and late of other settlements and by the will of John Frederick Huth. 

68, Brunswick Terrace, Hove, who died on Noy. 12, was The residue of her property she leaves to or upon trust 

proved on Jan. 29 by William Robert Henry Stewart for her sons and daughters, Frederick Walters, Thomas 

lu itherl il ! ? n £200 to and Edward Stewart, the sons, and Herbert Spencer Walters, Henry Huth Walters, Edmund Huth Walters, 

the Hospita ! r if id the oat (Golden Clutton, the executors, the value of the personal estate Louisa Sarah Easton, Anna Manuela Cotterill, and Amelia 
syuare 20 ein to the ndor ospl the Cancer being £23,942. The testator bequeaths £300 and his Jane Walters. 

Hospital, a the tor ife-boat In ! n; £1000 jewels, plate, pictures, furniture, carriages and horses to The will (dated Oct. 1, 1896). with a codicil (dated 

t Mat hampto £500 to y Brooke Claris; his wife Mrs. Louisa Stewart. He devises his freehold Nov. 22, 1896), of Mr. John Reginald Riddell, D.L., of 

£5000, hus gold watch and chain, and furniture to the value premises, 16, Denmark Road, Lowestoft, to his wife fox Spreacombe Park, Morthoe, Devon, who died on Dee. 9, 

of £100 t I househ epel Jemima Hoile; £500 to his life, and then to his son William Robert and his heirs was proved on Jan. 28 by Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert 

£1000, and all plate male. The residue of his property is to be held upon trust fon Croft Ryder, the son-in-law, and Mason Kilner, the 
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died 


wal 
£100 each to 


IT IS A FACT 








That many Doctors now recommend 


Robinsons 
we Barley 


AS THE 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS ; 








AND 


Robinsons 
we Grodts sss 


FOR MOTHERS, and INFANTS WHEN WEANED, pe 


Fe USE, IT GOES SUCH A LONG WAY. 
Keen, Robinson, & Co., Ltd., London, 
MANUFACTURERS OF KEEN’S MUSTARD. 


eee poesia wee = ewven> § Gin JOHN BENNETT. L7o. 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. 


—— 





























£10 —In return for £10 NOTE, 
. ' free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 
MADE IN 3 SIZES AT KEYLESS WATCH, perfect for time, beauty, and work- 

manship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight, 


mane £25 my STANDARD GOLD KEY- SILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
t O 6 16 &% / ’ LESS j-PLATE HALF-CHRONOMETER 
4 9 WATCH, accurately timed for all climates. Jewelled in GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 


4 : a Vv ara r y * 
thirteen actions. In massive 18carat case, with Monogram Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


richly emblazoned. Free and safe per post. 


EACH, POST FREE. Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 65, Cheapside, London. ER KEYLE: 
——— eae maven Ses Aas a ; —SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH 
Complete lilustrated Catalogue sent Post Free on Application to £20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. £5, LEVER AraTOn A = a ao 


W. : Arms and Inscription emblazoned to order. Keyless Lever, jewelled, chronometer balance, crystal glass. 
: The CHEAPEST WATCH EVEK PRODUCED. Air,damp,and 


4 
= J MABIE,TODD, & BARD, 95 CxHearsipe,£.c.,0.95aREGent S*, LONDON, 
- —— —— £25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. dust tight. GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY, 
= In oak or mahogany. With Bracket and Shield, Three JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SS = ——SSE= 
= ees Guineas extra. Estimates for Turret Clocks. 


NEW BRANCH: 3, EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 65, Cheapside, London. 
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] ONDON, BRIGHTON AND SOUTH 
4 As RAI \Y 
SPECIAL CHEAI RETURN TICKETS 
rO BRIGHTON EVERY WEEKDAY Pirst-Class Day T 
from Victorial i1.m Fa 4 l an Ca 
EVERY SATURDAY Fi 
and 11.40a.m.; I ion B 
including admissior Ayuaring 
vite, SUNDAY First-Class Day Ticket 
10.45 a.m, and 12.15 p.m I 
oO = MRTHING EVERY WEEKDAY First-« 
rom Fare 1 6d., includ ! 


toria 10.5 a.m 
Br 
EVERY SATURDAY Ch 


EVERY sUNTiAy Fit 
m. Fare ir 
HAS TINGS <T. 
E. Fast Trains every W 
Vict RIA 
and 5.4 I ly 
FROM LONDON BRIDGE 
1 1., and » p.m 


DARIS. SHORTEST AND CHE APEST 


ROUTI i NEWHAVEN, DIEPP! and ROUEN 
ial Ex} \ 


kda and Sunda 


Car 
ia and Newhave 


For FU “ye P As TICULARS of availability | 


» ene ll 
ieneral Manager 
OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street 
YIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 
Punings free No hire charged if purchased in six months 
The cheapest house f hirit eally good pint by all the best 
makers is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO,'S, 27, Baker Street, W 
OEY? 7, Bake et, W. 
PIANOS, ‘MONTH, on Thomas 
Ocetzman r Thre ve ‘ System, 
Carriage tre 8 c ape tH ein I don for Sale, 
Hire, or Three Yea ystem OMAS OETZMANN and CO!S, 
27, BakerStreet, P n Square, W 
(oop SOUND SECOND-HAND PIANOS. 
W returnea ; 


free and sent t ny part 
PHOMAS OB TZMANN and CO 


i ALMAINE’ 


OR ANS, A 
ty 


PIANOS, 
ED FROM HIRE 
is, ay 


! t ‘ 
ican Organ Makers, from 4} guineas 
Full price - id wih be all wed for any instrument 
ce yer if 1 of higher class be taken 
ilar pe fre > D ul MAINE 
1, Fin bu iry Pave ment a 


BROADWOOD and SONS’ 
ae ed CROSS-STRUNG GRAND PIANOFORTES 
| menal suce 
Make I to Her Maje ety the Queen 
and all the R val Family. 
3, Great Pulteney Street, Lé midon, Ww 


Wister IN THE WEST INDIES. 
pre 1Al roURS.—65 Days for £65 by Magnificent Vessels 


of » Royal man Steam Packet Company For Particulars 
apply ” Moorgat treet, or 29, Cockspur Street (West End), 
Lon 


OHN- 
° 





INCOLN STAMP ALBUM AND 
4 DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF wg gh with Space 
arranged to hold 6400 stamps. Cl loth g rilt, 5s.; post free, a 
An Illustrated List of Stamps, Coins s, and C rests “ post e, 2 
W. 8. LINCOLN, 2, Holles et, Oxford Street, Ix oas =, W. 


, Dap » . 
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When you see coming down the road 
among a lot of little lights one that 
looks like a runaway bonfire, that’s the 


20th CENTURY BICYCLE LAMP 


and if the wind blow or the 
road be rough and you see the 
lesser lights go out one by one 
until only one big light remains, 


THAT’S THE - SAME 


201Tn CENTURY BICYCLE LAMP 
Throws a Brilliant Light Ahead! 


FITS ANY BICYCLE. 
BURNS PARAFFIN. 
KEEPS ALIGHT IN ALL WEATHERS, 
Price 15/-; Aluminium, 17/6 
POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
European Acency: 102, FORE ST., E.6. 


if not obtainable in your Town send P.O.0O. direct to 


The 20th Century Company, 
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TRY IT iN YOUR BATH 


ISCRUBB’S.cs AMMONIA 
Household 
MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 





Price 1s. per Bottle. 
Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 





SCRUBB & CO., 32b Southwark Street, London, 8.E., 
MANUFACTURERS OF SCRUBB’S ANTISEPTIC SKIN SOAP. 


| LIFE THE 











STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 














Twice as much clear-headed, forceful work can be done by those who bicycle 
daily as by those who don’t—the best work of all by those who have the 
stimulating delight of riding Columbias. 


£21 10 ALL ALIKE YOU SEE THEM EVERYWHERE. 


FACTS.—The Pope MFG. CO. 
are the ONLY MAKERS who are 
able to draw and use, in their 
COLUMBIA BICYCLES, 
NICKEL STEEL TUBING, 
which is 50 per cent, stronger 


than any other metal. 
TO ALL 


£2 ALIKE. 


Standard of the 
World. 


The Columbia Catalogue tells fully 
of the details of Columbias, and 
should be read and preserved by 
every cyclist. Free by post on 
application, 


POPE MFG. CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
EUROPEAN HEAD OFFICE: 
MARKT & CO, 25 & 26, SHOE 

LANE, LONDON. 


| WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 








WEST-END DEPOT: 


21, BAKER ST., LONDON. 





Fo 
| tondon, f.t 


RESS SHIRTS. 
D stad Ss 














GOUT and 


Rheumatism. 


The DEAN OF CARLISLE writes: 

“Sir, - « Iwas almost beyond experie nce a martyr to gout 
for twenty-five years! JAVILLE 8 medicines, Which are 
simple and eas y of application. I was cured completely, and after 
nine years’ trial I can affirm that they are « perfect specific and an 


innocent and beneficial remedy. 1 have tried them on ro a in 


like circumstances, and they never fail.—I re —an yours truly, 
tANCIS CLOSE. 


DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR 


(PERFECTLY HARMLESS) 
IS AN UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


ONE BOTTLE SUFFICIENT FOR 
TWO TO THREE MONTHS’ TREATMENT, 


Price 9s. per Bottle of all Chemists and Stores, or post free from 
F. COMAR and SON, 64, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
Descriptive Pamphlet, containing Testimonials, post free on Application, 








Cyclists ! 


When asked to experiment DUNLOP TYRES 
AT YOUR OWN COST AND RISK WIN THE CHAMPIONSHIPS 


with inferior imitations, bear in mind and beat the Records. MANY 
that the Dunlop was the MILLIONS have been made and sold, 
ORIGINAL PNEUMATIC and the demand increases continually. 
DUNLOP TYRES are now perfected 

which revolutionised Cycling ; it was the for 
first in 1888, and has been foremost ever | 


since. | CARRIAGES OF ALL KINDS 


A Handsome Illustrated Booklet, ‘* All about Dunlop Tyres for 1897,’ can be had Gratis 
and Lost Free on Application. 














Dunlop- Westwood Rims’ are the Lightest and Strongest Rims wade, 
and the Best for Use with Dunlop Tyres. 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., Lrp., 


160, CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C., LONDON. 
Works: ALMA ST., COVENTRY; Birmingham, Nottingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, &. 








DEATH 
it Stranraer, after tou 
f the late I George Charles, minister of 
huich of Stranraer, and only daughter of the 
eute nant Leveson Douglas Stewart, R.N. Friends 
will ple ase accept this, the only intimation 


VL HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
TIMBUC TOO THE MYSTERIOUS By FELIX 
DU it Aide With 1551 rations l 2a. tal 


YT) Time An exc le ye re of the present nditior 
things on the "Niger 


THE SPOILS OF POYNTON. By HENRY 
JAMES, Author of rhe Other House I 1, te 

THE LITTLE REGIMENT I 
CRANE, Author of rhe Red Badge 

net: paper, 2s. 6d. net Pione r Series 

A PINCHBEC K G ODDESS sy Mrs. J. M 
FLEMING (Alice M. Kiplis 1 vol ‘ 

THE MAN OF STR AW. Dy 
PUGH, Aut fA Stre i it 

ON THE FACE OF THE W ATE RS. By 
FLOUA ANNIE STEEI uth of The Potter's Thumt 
A Ivol. 6 Kis 


hteenth rh usand 
meet with a novel of this order 


f 
STEPHEN 


EDWIN, W 


ACCUSER. By the Author of 
A Superflnous Woman ewa 1a pe i a ts 
The * Daily Chronicle st 1 which our interest is held 
until the last 1 
London: Wa. Hernemann, 2 


S' A WINTER SEASON At the his toric 
U M nt f Belgium within easy reach f London andthr 
of Brus yet bracing climat — 
, mCERCLE Ds r 1h ANG iEits with Re 
neaerng: a mm, Ac., always ope © 
a heiusivetariff of lotr. PE DIEM 
a, addre “ “JULES CREHA y cretary 


HOTEL GUIDE (Tariffs free). 
A | 
} I IN 
108 t LONDON, EA 


‘ANNES T E EAU SITE 

/ Situated in the We “ arge garden, tennis, Englieh 
billiards, elect li sanitary appliances, every 
comfort G. GOUGETZ, Proprietor om 


‘ANNES.—Gd. HOTEL du PAVILLON. 

/ This First-Class Hotel oflers every comfort. Splendid position 
Full south, electric light, baths, lift Best home for winter, 
PAUL BORGO, Proprietor (456) 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES 


By the wis am ships G ARBONNE, 76 tons register, and 
LUSITANIA tons regis m London as under 
Fx 1 MOROCCO SICILY PALESTINE and EGY! 
Leaving Feb. 17, returning April 15 
For SOUTH of SPAIN, GREECI CONSTANTINOPLE, 4 
Leaving March 31, returning May 1 


|} For PORTUGAL, MOROCCO, CORSICA, ITALY, and SICILY 
x 


Leaving April 21, returning May 
String Band, Electric Light, Hot & Cola Baths, High-Class Cuisine 
Head Offices 


| j neen & ( 
Managers 4 aypenson, ANDEUSON. and Ci } Fenchurch Avenue 


ug apply to the latter firm ut 5, Fenchurch Avenue 
the Branch Office, 16, Cockspur Street, 8.W 


-¥OR DS EUREKA. 
) Wear with one stud centre f front 


Sixteen differe ant sizes, Min » han. neck 
hte wdy fo fe. Gl... 78. Gal., Oe. Gal 


( raven . SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 
5 anded, fine linen thre « for Gs Superic r, 7a. Gd Eatra 
he rgb ge th (not less), with cash. Ketarne lb, endly for use, 

earring pa . FORD und 41, Poultry, Lon 


MERRYWEATHER © 
WATER SUPPLY 


TO COUNTRY MANSIONS. 


MERAY WEA THe,  TONDON| wennvweAlHer, 
, . r onDON._—— 
id { | a Vy a! " ~ 
: } 2 











Hanp-Wuee. Pome GiganeD Manvat Foucs 
For Water Supply to Cottages Pome 


| MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Water Finders and Erectors 


of every class of Machinery for Pumping Water from all 
sources. Pumps operated by electricity, oll, gas, steam, 


| wind, turbine, or ram. Wells Bored. Dams and Reser- 


voirs Erected; Water Softened and Filtered by an 
improved and inexpensive process. 


Largest and Oldest Makers of Fire-Engines, and Largest Makers of 
High-Class Hore-Vipes in the Wi wid. All Work Guaranteed 


trap “ Water Surety To Mansions.” 


MERRYWEATHERS’, 63, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


PHOLOGRAPAIC SIMPLICITY. 


EASTMAN ’S 
POCKET and 
BULL’S-EYE 

KODAK CASERAS. 


Loaded in Daylight. 





No. 2 BULL’S-EYE. 
The Pocket. Price £1 1s. 


Makes pictures 14 X 2 inches. 
The No. 2 Bull’s-Eye. 


Price £1 13s. 
The No. 4 Bull’s-Eye. 


Makes pictures 34 X 3} inches. 


Price £2 10s. 
Makes pictures 5 X 4 inches. 


Photographic 
EASTIMAN Materials Co. Ltd. 
115-117 Oxford Street, London, W 


PARIS :—4 Place Vendome. Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. 
BERLIN :—91 Markgrafen Strasse. Eastman Kodak Ca 
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executors, the value of the personal estate being £14,246. The will and codicil of Admiral Thomas Hutchinson estate to her mother Fredericke Blind for life. At their 
lie bequeaths £100 each to his executors, £25 per annum Mangles Martin, J.P., of Bitterne Lodge, Bitterne, near respective deaths the capital sum is to be held, upon trust, 
to his servant, Sarah Groves, for hfe; and his furniture Southampton, who died on Dec. 8, were proved on Jan, 28 to found a Scholarship in English, Foreign, or Ancient 
nd hous ld effects to his ~ ighter, Mrs. Rose Christina by Mrs. Charlotte Roadley Martin, the widow and sole Literature at Newnham College, Cambridge, to be called 
It) ler. The residue of his real and personal estate he « xe itrix, the value of the personal estate being £6081. the ‘‘ Mathilde Blind Benefice.” 

leaves as to one fourth, upon trust, for his daughter Mrs. 

Ryder; one fourth between his grandchildren, Walter R. K. ad will (dated Oct. 23, 1896) of Miss Mathil le Cohen The will (dated Sept. 2, 1891), with two codicils (dated 
Riddell and Maud Sanson; one fousth, upon trust, to pay or Blind, of The Poplars, 20, Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, Noy. 7, 1893, and March 27, 1895), of Lady Jane Henriette 
£52 per annum to his daughter-in-law Maria Isabella ae rm on Noy. 26, was proved on Jan. 28 by Charles Swinburne, of 20, Ennismore Gardens, the mother of the 
ates, for life, and subject thereto to the four children of Rowley. Robert Singleton Garnett, and Alfred Moritz poet, who died on Noy. 26, was proved on Jan. 26 by Miss 
his deceased son, Reginald Charles Riddell; and the remain Mi md, three of the executors, the value of the personal Alice Swinburne and Miss Isabel Swinburne, the daughters, 
ng e fourth ipon trust, to pay £100 per annum to estate being £2736. After giving many spe ific beque sts two of the executors, the value of the perso mal estate being 
(ieorgina Theodore Riddell, for life, and then for her three al legacies, she leaves the residue of her property, upon £5160. With the exception of a few legacies to relatives 
children, Flora Alic Pill, Valerie Isabel Riddell, and ionek, to pay £100 per anuum to Catherine Hueffer for life, and servants, the testatrix leaves all her property, upon 
J rt And Riddell and the remainder of the income of her said residuary trust, for her unmarried daughters. 

y YCEUM OLIVIA Olivia Mi pm n CVATING: 
Y. EVERY NIGH I b. 19 4, MATIN A BOUQUET OR EXTRAIT 
GEN aa DAD KATIN For the Handkerchief, of great Delicacy, Strength, 
' Mist and Lasting Quality; in which the Choicest Per- 
fumes are combined with the finest English Lavender 


Mer aaM AND BURGESS MINSTRELS 


sil I I st 1 Sa MATCHES Pin ica Mii 
iM I «, Piqua moh Ce Ideas, N 
M M In \ i | and Saturdays at 
if ’ ! 2 and 
‘ M Mr. Lawne 
Q MAI MEN AND STYLISH WOMEN 
‘ k N ‘ } i « 
Mal» INEN EN AME 1 . 
f ! Parke iry Ke ob k LINEN GLAZE CO 


M k Koad, Ed I 


‘PAYLOR'S CIMOLITE i 
m SKIN 1" WDE 1 


‘ ' t nnd ut bed by 


the only 


‘ t Sk I ‘ 
MOSTINVALUARLS 
PAYVIAM. € 






SYNTTIO Stews 


Three in elegant case 
very effort for the tn a 
natural perfumes / 






An Absolute Cure for CONSTIPATION. 


eASCARINE LEPRINer 













CHRONIC gy DISORDERED 
CONSTIPATION. ee _ LIVER. 
IMPAIRED BILIOUSNESS. 
DIGESTION. CONSTIPATION 
PILES. — DURING 
Sa 
SICK HEADACHE. ~ ee) | NURSING, ETC, 












™ Kample Box Post it Free on D Ay) ication te 
—- Newbery and Sons, 1 & 3. King 


dward St., Newgate St., London, K.C. 














It only requires 
li:tle practice on the f 
NEW RITIER ROAD 5 
SKATE to enable any- > 
one who? has never had 5 
on a pair of, skates? 
to attain proficiency, » 
and be able to skate > 
on the roads at any» 
sp2ed to Sixteen Miles > 
an Hour. 


wvrv"ry 








 Gticura * 


WORKS 


ght 


In curing torturing, disfiguring, humili- 


with Lady Attendant. 


> 
> 
¥ 
The ROAD SKATE CO. , 
, 
> 
. 


271, OXFORD ST., 


ating humours of the Skin and Blood. | ( Lomeen. w 
- - ‘ 5 . 
Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and % 4 


American chemists in all ee principal ag > British depot: 
Newpenry & Sons, 1, King Edward-st andon, Po | a , 
7 Se <7 * ee Oe 


Devo asp Cnem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8 
CLAKTON'S FAR.CAP 
s 
Send measure round head just 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 


Ask your Grocer PATENT 
above eurs. Price 3s. 6d. | 
RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, 


For Remedying Prominent Ears, 
Preventing ‘isfigurement in 
t ad 
I. L. CLAXTON, 62, STRAND. 
Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 
Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 


after life, Keeps the Hair Tidy. 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 
fad all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 2s. Gd. per Bottle. 




















In all sizes. 
Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. | 


Dr. DE JONGH'S ucir-snown 
The most Efficacious COD IVER OIL. 
Remedy for Diseases of the 








TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING 


Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers | 42 


for their children while teething with perfect success. It | 

soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 

cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 
Of all Chensets, is. 1jd. per Bottle. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


sr Ps’s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 


COLT’S 
NEW 
DOUBLE-ACTION 
32 CAL. 
POCKET REVOLVER 














With Ejector and Solid Frame, is the Latest 
and Best Pocket Revolver made. It Supersedes all others. 


COLT'S TARGET REVOLVERS & ROOK RIFLES. 


COLT’S FIREARMS CoO., 
26, Glasshouse Street, Piccadilly Circus, London, Ww. 


NO MORE ASTHMA 


FROM THIS MOMENT. 
Awarded one hundred thousand francs sal 
and 8 lver Medals, and admitted to be un- 
rivalled. Particulars gratis and post free . | 


DR. CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 











CHEST, THROAT, DEBILITY, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, RICKETS, &e. 


It is sold + all ‘Sceniaie. in cannula sneuaied Half-pints, 2 8; Pints, 4/9; Seat 9/-. 
See Testimonials surrounding each Bottl 


Sole Consignees: ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., Ltd., 210, High Holborn, London. 








ESS ss22 eee 
=| «The NEW COFFEE, DELICIOUS & ENJOYED by those who GAN TAKE NO OTHER.” 








PEPTONIZED MILK AND COFFEE. 


A Doctor writes:—‘‘ As near perfection as one can desire.’’ 
In Tins, 2s. Gd- and is. 6d. Obtainable everywhere. 


SAVORY & MOORE, London. 
Ss 


(ere) r=) r=) r= 
Used in All Countries for 


EWSBURY £ BRO 


GAs inc 
“Ewen, 
WHITE SOUND TEETH. \SorS8URv x 5ROW 
CAUTION.—Beware of Counter- 
feits. Theonly Genuine is signed 


FRAGRANT BREATH. 
“JEWSBURY & BROWN.” 














It is consequently quite distinct from what 
is generally known as Lavender Water, 
and being so much more expensively made, is 
naturally more Costly, Its reputation extends over 
Half a Century. 












Ss; 
Ka mar 










Hig, viv Dp 
Ly PERFUME 
AVENDERWATER 
s PReearep BY 
oA sBURY 
Facturne Cems? 
'&177, STRAND, Lonoom 


Door west of NoAFOLT 












ESTABLISHED 1839. 


WUys 
Waterv 


New Revised Prices, 1/3, 2/6, 3/9, 5/-, 8/-, and 15/- 
Sold by Srrciat AGeyts throughout the Country, 
and by the Maker, 


§, SAINSBURY, 176 © 177, Strand, London. 


For Special Agencies vacant apply Direct. 














AL TOOTH PASTE. 





IWERALDIC OFFICE 
-Searches and Authentic 
and Pedigrees. Crest and 

k-plates S engrave ‘din Modern 


({ULLETON’S 
(Established half a century 
Information respecting Family Arms 

Motto in heraldic colours, 7s. 6 
and Media sp styles. Heraldic Seal E ngraving 

ILI SINATED. ADDRESSES ON. VELLUM, 
Pro: anes »st-free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. 


CULLETON’S 


{RESTED STATIONERY. 


GUINEA BOX.— Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelo pes s, all stamped in colour wiih Crest, or with Monogram, 
a ss, No charge for engraving stee die. Signet rings 


18 carat, from 428. Card Plate and & best visiting cards, 2s. ad, ; 
i Wedding and invitatic mn cards. Specimens fre 


T. CULLETON, 2, Cranbourn Street, London, W.c. 































[ont Cough - use 


| | They at once check the Cough 
| and remove the cause, 


|| TheUnrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves, 
Sold everywhere, Tins 134d, each, 


eatings [ozenges 















ASTH MA CURE 


Difficulty in Expectoration, Asthma, Nervous 
Coughs, Catarrh, Sleeplessness, and Oppress on. 
immediately relieved by G ault and Co.'s Indian 
Cigarettes. Is. 9d. per box, at all Chemists, or_post 
free from Wilcox and Co., 83, Mortimer St., Great 
Portland St., London, W. 










THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to its ORIGINAL 
CoLoun. 

Being delicately perfumed, 1t¢ leaves no unpleasant 
odour, 

Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin 
or even white linen, 

Should be in every honse where a HAIR RENEWER 
is needed, 

OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 


og NOTICE. 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER can be obtained 


throughout the British Colonies, India, United States of 
erica, &c., &c. 








a) Rhee 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


And 170, REGENT sT., LONDON, VV. 
Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two — Medals, Paris, 1889 


| RISH CAM BR IC Children’s Bordered .. ~ _ Hemstit« Rey wa: 
| Samples and Illustrated a “2 


Ladies’ ... 29 
. ‘ Gents’ 3 
Price-Lists Post Free. 
anacthasertench POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
=% IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. Ditncckipiins, Se"perdos:: 
Table-Cloths, 2 yards square, 211; 2} yar ls by 3 vards, 5/11 each; Kitchen Table- 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. ; Frilled Linen Piliow-Cases, from 1 4} each. 
By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Kmpress Frederick of Germany. 


To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries Sor Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast. 








11 





ths, 114d. each ; 








DREW & SONS PICADILLE qncus, 


Inventors and Sole Makers, 


surnuee 
TO HER 

MAJESTY 
THE 
QUEEN. 


INDISPENSABLE TO ALL TRAVELLING ON THE CONTINENT 
i { with Kettle Silver-Plated, £2 17s. 6d. 
2PER SON Cu. (all Fittings Silver-Plated, £4 10s. 

{ with Kettle Silver-Plated, £4 14s. 
4-PERSON SIZE |.) Fittings Silver-Plated, £6 10s. 
Silver - Plated N.B nm, tt her of these ‘‘ En Routes"’ fitted with 
Sauce) a eben Patent Railway Attac — ‘nt Lid anc a oh 

2 eS tog extra, Shee prices 16. Of. ; é-pereom ine, Des. 
Sar exten. P's eit of ch ta 

er Kettle an pat a 5 the n iarket to iY rofit 


extra to 


t by the fame 
of Drew’ En he i TOMERS ARE 
ADVISED TO SEND ‘ret Nye ney With 
REMITTANCE DIRECT, the order is sent 
through an agent care sho ada tn take nte » See that 
the Basket IS OF DREW AND SONS’ PATENT 
MAKE, AND FITTED WITH THEIR PATENT AD- 
JUSTABLE SAFETY LAMP AND REGISTERED 
STOVE AND KETTLE. 


oh ohm 'ES POST FREE. 
Actual DRESSING | PATENT 
nen of BAGS sult CASES Sarna FIBRE Rua 


“GROWN VIOLET - | 


[INCROWN TOPPERED (BOTTLE SONLY“, 


An Exquisite Essence 
distilled from 
Y% The Fragrant Violet 
of the 
Sunny Riviera. 
THE - CROWN - PERFUMERY - Ge 
Mx if REW BOND ST. W. HY | 





DREW & SONS 








The SURGICAL AID SOCIETY 


SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET ST., E.C. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 
THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


President: THE RIGHT HON. 
This Society was established in 1862 to supply Trusses, Elastic Stockings 
of mechanical support to the poor, w ithout limit as to locality or disease. 
WATER BEDS AND INVALID CHAIRS AND CARRIAGES ARE LENT TO THE AFFLICTED. 
It provides against impositic on by supplying the appliance on the ce rtifie ute of a Surgeon only. By spec sial grants it ensures 
that every deservirg applicant shall receive prompt assistance. 21,513 Appliances give n in 1895. 
OV>R 270 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED EVERY WEEX. 


Entitles to Two Recommendations 
per Annum. 


Bankers : Messrs. Barciay and Co., Ltd., Lombard St. 
RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


Annual Subscription of 20 10 6 ' 
Life Subscription of - 5 50 ' 


CONTRIBUTIONS ARE FARNESTLY SOLICITED. 











Toilet ae 
Lanoliné 
Delst 


Sensitive 
Skins. 





G°Pen TABLET THREE INA BOX 6 


Wholesale Depat :-67, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 





= PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEA BASKET | 


ed free of charge on | 


many cheap imit- | 


ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS 





“TIMES”? WATCHES  ciegao 


Guaranteed Genuine ENGLISH KEYLESS LEVER, j-plate Move- 

ment, Bréguet Sprung, Jewelled in 13 Actions and on End Stone 

Compensated for all « limates and positions, in massive 15-carat Gold 
or Silver Cases. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


SELECTIONS 
ON APPROVAL. 


Gold, Open Face 


Hunter or Half-Hunter 


Silver, Open Face 


And 158 to 


Hunter or Half-Hunter 


2, QUEEN 


” 


VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 
162, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 








, Artificial Limbs, &c., and every other description | 














Ip Use all over the Globe. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 


Free from Of Vegetable 


Mercury. 





ANTI BILIOU 
PILLS , 


A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R H.G 


**Two pairs of boots lined with fur 
were also taken ; and for physic—w:th 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cuockle’s Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with the greatest 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
lous effects produced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


will never fade from my memory ; and 
a friend of mine who passed through 
the same district many months after 
wards, informed me that my fame asa 
* medicine man ‘ had not dicd out ” 


— 


FOR 
BILE, 


LIVER, 
HEADACHE, 
HEARTBURN, 
INDIGESTION, 
ETC. 





























CASH’S CAMBRIC FRILLINGS 


(WITH DRAWING CORD WOVEN INTO THE CAMBRIC). 


For Trimming Ladies’ and Children’s Underclothing and Children’s and Infants’ Washing Dresses; 
also for Trimming Pillow Cases, Sheets, ete. 
IMPERIAL. IMPERIAL. IMPERIAL 


HEM — STITCHED. 


A New Edition of our Illustrated Pattern Book is Now Ready, and will be sent Free by Post on receipt of 
postcard to any Lady writing for it, together with Names and Addresses of Drapers from whom frillings, ete., can be 
obtained. For Pattern Book, which need not be returned, but may be kept for future re’ ference, address— 


CASH, Limited, COVENTRY. 


J. & J. 





FIRST-CLASS PASSENGERS 


—READ “PICK-ME- UP.” 
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Oil 


Rowlan ds 


Macassar | 


Ou 


Best } 
in in Hu re at 1 
I "the miy ¢ Re he Hair 
I ; lis. 6d 
JUNO Cc eae are the 






BIsHOPSCATS Ee. lA 
h 


Our laree new Coele Mt Rahal hh fy 1700 ‘tee 


Rowlands 
Macassar 


VERY BEST. | 
7 JUNO Me WIFT. 
N eu List 


snetropolitan Machinists’ Company, Ltd., 
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eae 
Little 














aye d wn nts 


P ills . Cure all Liver ills. 


Keeact size and shape of Package. 












2 Yor Wicswnse: 
\ For BILIDUSNESS, 
|} Fon Tompio LIVER, 
ON s TIPATION,_ 





‘aa Chaldren Bilious Neatnoke: 


BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER'S. 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. it is not enough to ask for 
‘Little Liver Pilis”, CARTER’S Its the important word, and should be observed on 

the outside wrapper, otherwise the pills within cannot be genuine 
Do not take any nameless ‘‘ Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure 
— 


they are CARTERS 
Smail Pill. Small Dose. 





LIGHT. 














JUNO Lady 
* & Spee alite 
NDON 


{, now open. 





CORE 


} “ae. 

\ Som 
THOS TURNER ACO 

MAKE THEIR OWN STEEL 


IVORY 
6/- 













CUARAN SEED PERFECTLY HOLLOW GROUND. 


GUARANTEED 
PERFECT 


SEND FOR FREE LIST OF CASES 4/ 


toi eG ek, Moa, SHRP Have you a Cold ? 
eT A) A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 














Never Fails. 
ESTAB. 22 YEARS, 
Have you a Cough ? 


BLACK A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. 
























TRADE Cy 





ee INFANTS & INVALI 
















Tru it also for 


Whooping-Cough, for Asthma, 
fo Consumption, for Bronchitis. 


Pe be thir toe, - ed by a friend to try your Lung Tonic. To my most agreeable surprise. after 
was able to officiate with ee rhect eas cooled hencefo rth fo add your 
ie me dici ne to my household rewedie 


—_—— | 







be with 
Vicar of St | cena Hull, 


FOK 


aly she al neve 


(Rev) F.C. 3. KRENIG 


ASK 


WHEN YOU 











worid: 








THE BEST 


BEAR OUR NAM 














:s" INSTRAWARMERS 





Patented throughout the Word 


The POCKET INSTRA is impe ry in a pocket, ornamental, Aiee- 


Jutely Safe anc ~ Cleanly. The INSTRA pre pventschi lis 
delicate pers who. by its use, can resist « 
@ture { 
PERSONS USING THE INSTRA CAN BIT IN A OX 
IN COMPORT WITHOUT A FIRE. 


BLAIR and CO, 






UMBRELLAS 





= aaa 
mK S.FOX &COumITED See 


*, old aud changes 
weful when Biryeling, Travelling, or at Theatres, &e. 


47, CANNON STREET, LONDON, EC. | 


( ges 
fungionic 


BE SURE YOU GET IT. 


1 can bear professional testimony to ie value of your Lung Tonic. As a patent medicine 
it is unrivalled. “4 have long recommended it for chest diseases 


CHARLES F. FORSHAW, D.D.S., Bradford 

























instead of 


| 
E. For outward application, 
poultices, use 


OWBRIDGE’S EMBROCATION. 


It is much safer, more effective, 
and less troublesome. 


Prepared by 

W. T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, Hull. 
Sold everywhere 

in bottles, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 

4s. 6d., and 11s. 


COPYRIGHT. 





ir invaluable t« 
of temper. 


LD ROOM 






( 'OUGHS 


FRRONCHITIS und 
) 


ASTHMA 


COLDS 


NEURALGIA 


[)* J COLLIS BROWN E’S 
CHLORODYNI Sir W. | Wood 


I r lelibera ‘ i 
i ! - i 1 


])* cK COLLIS BROW SES 
i IDYNI Vi Rr tH R ) m 
(at 


f ar ervice in ch 1 was ( ly Bee ‘t 
) 


[) * J. COLLIS BROWN E’S 
HI ae i f 1 tl Med I 


f ime 
Ja i lmtn y I ! OX] i or 


Dy x COL L, Is BROWN E’S 
DYNI ! and 4 n re . is 


( ids Asthma, ¢ umption, Neuralgia, RI 


Diarrhea, & 


' 

j 

A 

a J. COLLIS BROWN E’S 
HLORODYNE ‘ in Cholera, Dysentery 

DR J. COLLIS BROWNE 

| CHLOR( IDYNE—CAUTION.—None genuine without the 

| words Collis Browne's Chlorodyne n tho Government 

stamy rw Iming meds al =«testir ny a mpani each 

Bottl ks 


‘Sol Manufuctu J I 


bottle D 
j Russell Street Blo msbury, London. Sold in Bottles, Is. 14d., 
so ‘. 


6. E LEWIS'S RIFLES. 


“The Gun of the Period.” 








Trave Mark Reeisrerep 
HONOURS, PARIS, 1878; SYDNEY, 1879; MELBOURNE, 1880; 
CALCUTTA, 18 
TREBLE EXPRESS RIFLES. 
! HENRY OR ME. pagar 4 





TRAJECTORY UO GREAT ‘ACCURACY 
| RIFLES for Big Game Shooting, 4, 8, and 10 bores, 


© guineas ; uble-Barrel Ex 
bores, from 12 guineas Biugie tr m8 gt ofa eas 
G. E LEWIS'S Stock of Guns, Rifles und Revolvers is the ane st 
in the Empire Send six manne for Cat alo rue of finis hes n 
ur Gun and tie is ad to 
ct and save de ale rs’ pre fit 


The shooting and enduran 
none B uy dire 


|G. E. LEWIS, GUN MAKER, BIRMINCHAM. 


(EsTaBLisHED 1850.) 


(,oddard’s 








ealalihie 2 Ounaee 


(NON-MERCURIAL). 
FOR MORE TRAN HAL F A CENTURY this 
an Cola 


Powder has 
e United 

8" ticle for 
ATE. Sold in B xes, 
, Tronmongers,&c. 


vd 
SILVER | an at ELEC TRO PL 
8. 6d.,and 48, 6d, each, by Grocers, Chemists 


1s., 2 
CODDARD’S FURNITURE CREAM. 


For Cleaning and Polishing all kind 
Sold in bottles a and is. each, 
Ironme mnger 


SIX GOLD MEDALS. AWARDED. 


eG 


of Cabinet Furniture, 
hy Chemists , Grocers, 





ae le) £47444 
AS THMA. 


CIGARES DE JOY (Joy's Civarettes) afford 
immediate relief in cases of ASTHMA, 
WHEEZING, and CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. 
Appreciated by Physicians and sufferers 
all over the world. Easy to use, certain 
in effect, and harmless in action, they are 
recommended for use by young and old. 
May be had of all Chemists and Stores 
in Boxes of 35 at 2/6, or post free from 
WILCOX &Co. , 83, Mortimer 8t., London, W. 








a perfect 


PAI NT. 


FOR HOUSE YAC ye CGENERAL 


COR 
HANGER WATSON & HARRIS, L*?, 
HULL & LONDON. 








CLARKES 


eg Wo 


| PATIENT 


Popa 
5 g 
ADE 
RE 





I £ smnoy 6 TMq 0} 





THE +b 
“ BURGLAR’S 
HORROR.” 
FAR, FAR AND AWAY 
THE BEST. 


Should be lighted in a front and back room in every house as socn as it is dark. 
N.B.—No paraffin or other dangerous material used in the manufacture. 


“SLM op SUIS 


Clarke's Pyrami 





481] 8 Suyureyu0. sexog uy 


Cricklewood, London, N.W., where all Letters should be 


NIGHT-LIGHTS. 


No water required. 


“ Pyramid” and “‘ Fairy” Lights-are the only Lights that can Safely be Burned in Lamps. 


’ Sold by all respectable dealers everywhere. Manufactured by CLAREKE’S PYRAMID AND — LIGHT COMPANY, Ltd., 


ghts and 


In Boxes containing 6 Lights 


and Glass, to burn 10 hours; or 10 Li 
Glass, to burn 6 hours. 





Double Wicks. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED 




















Mr. Tuomas Bryant, Lorp Lister, Tur Daxisu Minister. Aprrat Sir Frepericx Beprorp. 
Former President Royal College of Surgeons. President Royal Society. 


Dr. Jouxn Murray. Apmirat Str Georce Nanres. 


“TO THE HEALTH O 


THE ROYAL SOCIETIES CLUB BAN«¢ 





STRATED LONDON NEWS, Fes. 13, 


wr 


Sir Clements Marxuam. 
President of the Club 


1897 
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CarnpinaL VAUGHAN. 


OF DR. NANSEN!” 


B BANQUET, FEBRUARY 5, 1897. 


Tug Swepisu Miyrsrer. 


LIEUTENANT ScorT-HAnxses, 
Chief of the Scientific Staff of the late Polar Expedition. 





AvmiraL Sir Leorotv 
McCutytock. 








